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THE EPIC CYCLE. 
(Continued from page 74.) 


III. 


I WILL next briefly enumerate the evidence for the separate poems, beginning 
with the Trojan series. 

Cypria—In eleven books. The authorship was reserved by Proclus for 
discussion at the end of the Cycle: actually in Photius’ version p. 4 vv. 14 sg. 
he mentions as candidates Stasinus of Cyprus and Hegesinus of Salamis, and that 
Homer gave the poems as a dowry with his daughter to Stasinus. Athenaeus 
682 D also gives as alternative authors Hegesias [sic] and Stasinus; and quotes 
Demodamas in his work on Halicarnassus (7.H.G. ii. 44) as making a statement 
on the subject ; unfortunately the passage is defective and the bearing therefore 
uncertain.? Neither Stasinus nor Hegesias has notices in Suidas. The story 
that the poems were the dowry of Homer's daughter goes back to Pindar ap. 
Aelian. ix. 15 (fr. 265) but without the bridegroom’s name. The Homeric 
authorship was combated by Herodotus of Halicarnassus in a well-known passage 
on internal grounds: ii. 117 kata tavra de ra érea Kai Tdde TO xwpiov [Z 289-291] 
ok jira GAAG madiora dndoi Sti ov ‘Opjpov ta Kumpia érea ort GAN’ GAXov 
Tivos’ év mev yap Toit Kumpiouws elpyrat ws Tprraios ex Laraptns 'Adé-avdpos amixeto 
és TO “TAtov Gywr “EXevny, evade re mvevuate xpnrauevos Kai Oadaccy dein’ ev de Trade 
Aévyer ws erhaCero Gywv avrnv. Proclus however makes the Cypria agree with the 
lliad: yemsmva de avrois éepiotnow “Hpa, cai mpoceveyOeis Lidwn 6 'Ar€Eavdpos 

1 Ante, p. 67. The Cypria owe their position in ry wept AXixapyvaccod Kéwpa ‘Adixapraccéws 8’ adra 
Suidas’ list of the minor Homeric works to this cir-  lval g@noi wrojwara. D.’s point was that the Cypria 
cumstance (Suid. in“Ounpos:...‘Ewi@addysa, Kixdos, were not Cyprian but the work of a native of Hali- 
"“Tuvor, Kiwpia). carnassus. The name of his candidate has fallen out. 


® Anuo8duas yap 6 ‘ANixapvacceds 4 Midtoios ¢» He can hardly have run Panyasis. 
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aipei tHv Tow. I admit I do not know what the explanation of this discrepancy 
is: there is no evidence, The critics however are more confident, and lay the 
blame on Proclus, who followed a xvxXos, or followed Apollodorus who gives the 
same account (Zz¢. 3. 4). After my general proof that Proclus epitomised the 
poems -themselves, the argument does not disturb me, but I may point out, with 
Wagner (p. 255) that Apollodorus is not an epitome of the Cycle but a general 
history of the heroic period, derived' from all sources, including the Cycle, 
Stesichorus, and Tragedy (he quotes the Cycle once in this part of his work 5. 
14 0 Thv wixpay ypavas ‘TA:ada). Naturally, he as a rule follows Homer. We 
know nothing about the contents of any xvxAXos (handbook). I therefore conclude 
that the Cypria of Proclus’ day differed in this passage from the Cypria of 
Herodotus. How did the difference arise? Not I think as Monro says (p. 344) 
owing to this passage of Herodotus: Herodotus argued in favour of non-Homeric 
authorship, and this became the usual opinion ; his tendency therefore would not 
be to harmonise the Cyprza._ I suggest there were, as in the Catalogue,’ and in 
the older papyri generally, substantial variants in the Cycle; and that one of 
these (which need not have run to more than a line or two) occurred in this 
passage. The natural influence of the Iliad and Odyssey led to the disappearance 
of the anti-Homeric version.? Proclus’ last sentence (xatadoyos ray Tois Tpwai 
ouupaynoavTwv) which states that the Cypfria gave, immediately after the death of 
Palamedes and as the last subject in the poem, a Trojan catalogue, has suggested 
a similar objection. Apollodorus (epzt. 3. 34) gives a catalogue of Trojan allies 
who arrived in the ninth year, and the list is the same as that in B. Hence it is 
argued Proclus took his statement not from the Cyfria but from a manual or from 
Apollodorus (Bethe, p. 611). The answer is obvious, that Apollodorus constructs 
a consecutive story: and what is decisive, he transports the ordinary Greek 
catalogue to Aulis (ef. 3. 1 1); but strange to say Proclus who ex hypothesi had 
Apollodorus open before him, does not ascribe a Greek catalogue to the Cypria 
(so Wagner, p. 252). The poet’s reason, if we may conjecture (with Monro, 
p. 351), was to supplement the meagre Trojan catalogue of Homer in the light 
of better knowledge of Asia and the wish of dynasts (Gyges?) to have fought 
against Agamemnon. 

Aethtopis—In five books, by Arctinus of Miletus. Arctinus has a 
circumstantial notice in Suidas: ‘Ap«rivos, TyAew tov Navrew aroryovov, 
Manjouos, exoros, uabyrns “Ounpou, ws revert 6 KAaCouénos 'Apréeuwv ev Tw Tepi 
‘Ounpov. yeyovws xara thv 8 'OAuumada mera TeTpaxdcia Eryn Tov Tpwixor. 
(F.H.G. iv. 314.) Artemon wrote dpor KAaCoueviwy: he may be supposed to 
have given annalistic, not critical dates, and this sort of evidence is the best which 
we enjoy. Ol. 7=744; plus 400 years=1144. The reference to the Tpwixa 


1 E.g.B557,8, 563, 568, 609, 783, 798, 848, 855, 866. 3 £.¢. the Parian marble: Hippostratus who dates 

2 Bethe also (pp. 613, 614) ascribes the change to Cynacthus (7.4.G. iv. 432): the unfortunately 
the working of Homer, but will have it that the mutilated testimony of Demodamas, p. 17 n. 
Poems affected the abstract, not the actual Cypria. 
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guarantees the century which Artemon meant ; the exact olympiad is indifferent. 
(The Eusebian chronicle gives ol. 1.) 

It would seem to be an accident that as Monro notices (p. 378) Arctinus 
two poems are not ascribed to Homer. They are never cited before the period 
at which it was considered safer to make guarded attributions. 

lhas parva—lIn four books, by Lesches of Mytilene. Lesches has no 
notice in Suidas, but information about him is given by Clement of Alexandria I. 
Pp. 144 = 333 A: Bavetas de tpo Tepravdpou riBeis Aéoyny Tov AéoBiov, 'ApyiAoxov 
vewTepov épec tov Tépmavdpor, dinmAAjoOa de rov Aéoynv "Apkrivy Kat vevixnxévat, 
Phanias is the peripatetic, a native of Eresos, and therefore a countryman of 
Lesches." The work from which Clement quotes is doubtless the rept romrav 
mentioned on a similar subject by Athen. 352 C: fawias 6 wepimarnruos ev 
devrépw rept romtav Xrparovxos, pyotv, 6 ’AOnvaios doxei Thy modvxopdiay eis THY 
WiArnv xBapow mpwros eiceveyxeiv «tA. We have therefore local interest 
supported by the encyclopaedic learning of Aristotle’s school. The resultant 
date ‘before Terpander’ is vague, but at all events does not clash with the 
statement, natural enough, that he ‘ contested with’ Arctinus. Nothing is 
recorded to drag Lesches further down. The aera of Terpander according to the 
Marmor Parium and Eusebius is ol. 33.2 = B.C. 646. 

There were however other candidates, as in the case of the Cypria: the 
scholiast on Eur. Zroad. 821 names Thestorides of Phocaea, Cinaethon the 
Lacedaemonian (on the authority of Hellanicus), and Diodorus of Erythrae. As 
Cinaethon was the reputed author of the Oedi~odea, Hellanicus’ attribution is 
perhaps critical, based on similarity of style, as when Pausanias (v. I9. 10) 
attributes the inscriptions on the Chest of Cypselus to Eumelus. Hellanicus 
would then have exercised much the same critical judgment as Herodotus. 

The ancients disputed Lesches’ claim to the Little Iliad: it was reserved to 
the moderns to question his personality. Prof. Karl Robert (Bild und Lied, 
p. 227) wished to make him the man of the A€oxn, because Pausanias quoted him 
to explain Polygnotus’ pictures in the Delphian Aéryn. This was too much even 
for Wilamowitz (Hom. Unt. 341) who however threw out the suggestion that 
the form under which Pausanias quotes him, Aéryews, was a mistake for the 
genitive of Aeoryns. This pleasantry sown in 1884, came up in 1893 in the form 
of a well-nourished controversy (Rhein. Mus. 1893, ff. 290 and 626). I am 
given to understand, on application in philological quarters, that proper names 
are usually exceptions to rules, and there is not enough evidence to show that the 
parallel nominatives Aéoyns Aeoyews are impossible. The evidence consists of 

apews, dpew (Ar.) apeos gen. ZH 485. 
unxiorews (vulg.), pnxioreos (some MSS), unmorew P. Tebt. 265, gen. B 566. 
mavéapéov, travéapew, tavddpews gen. r 518. 
meipew, Teipews (Zen.) gen. Y 484. 
Tuvdupéou, Tuvdapew, Tuvdapews gen. A 298. 
1Suidas: Gavéas 4 Saiwias, "Epéosos, giddcogos Mepwarnrixés, 'Apororédous uadyris: see F. H.C. ii. 298. 
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Lesches is our authority for an important literary anecdote. Plut. Conv. sept. 
sap. 153 F=c. 10 axovouev yap ort kat mpos ras Augidauavros tadas eis Xadxida 
Tov TOTe Topay of doxiuwTaTo TomTai cuvnrOov’ Hv db 0’ Augiauas avnp ToAEuiKos, 
kat 7o\A\a mpayuata tapucywv 'Eperpeitow ev rais mepi AnXavrov paxas érecey, 
ere: O€ Ta Taperxevacmeva TOis TOMNTais ern XadEeTNY Kai dvcKOXOY ErOLE THY Kpiow 
dia TO EhautArov, ) Te d0ka TaV aywuortav, Omjpouv cai ‘Hoiddov, roAAnv atropiav 
MET G@ldoUS TOIS Kpivovat TapEiXEV, ETPUTOVTO TPOS TOLa’TAS Epwrnces, Kat MpouBar 
Oo pev, ws pnor Aeoyns 
MOUTU MOL EvVETTE KEiVa TU mT EeyevOVTO mapo.e 
mijr errat pmeromaer, 

amexpivato 6 ‘Haiodos éx tov mapatuxovros 
GXN’ Grav audi Atos TéuBw Kavaxirodes Irma 
dpuata cuvTpiywow e€relyouevot epi vixns. 


4 a * ~ , ’ ‘ ~ , a - 
kat dia TouTO A€yeTat pariora OavyarGeis TOU Tpimodos TUxEIV. 


It is clearly improper to invent a second Lesches, airros amveros, to be the 
source of this story (as Gottling and Welcker do). The whole tale must come 
from the Mpa ’IXcas; but as I have observed C.Q. 1907, 141 the absence of 
context leaves us completely in the dark about the meaning to be attached to it. 
At first sight Lesches seems to be referring to his Master as the writer of the 
Theogony refers to Hesiod by name. Or in the more confidential manner of 
the Hesiodic school (Opp. 633, 650 sg. fr. 265), so Lesches when he says Homer 
may have meant himself—covertly, as Cynaethus in 4. Apoll. 166 sg. describes 
his personal appearance and residence. In that case the Lelantine war would 
have taken place about the time of Lesches, the rival of Arctinus who flourished 
ol. 7. It seems strange however that Lesches should chronicle his own defeat. 

Iliu Persis—In two books, by Arctinus. The most serious attack that has 
been made upon Proclus’ reliability arises out of his analysis of these two epics, 
the Mpa ’IAcas by Lesches in four books, and the ’TAiou zrépars in two. Aristotle 
in a well-known passage (/octics 23 ad fin.) says out of the mixpa 'Tkcas more 
than eight tragedies could be made: sc. d7Awv xpiow, Proxrjyrns, NeowroAeuos, 
Evpirudos, mrwxeia, Aaxawat, Prov mépows, amomXous, Livwy, Tpwades. Now of 
these ten subjects the first six, down to Aaxuwat, fall within the mixpa ’lAXuas as 
analysed by Proclus; but the last four (which are arranged out of sequence) 
occur in the next poem, the ’IA‘ou 7épors, which is exhausted by them, Therefore 
where Proclus makes two pocms, Aristotle makes one, though the subject-matter 
enumerated in cither author is the same. The critics have had a fine field here, 
and have raged at both ends. The Aristotclian passages dealing with Homer 


are not genuine ; and Proclus—either his handbooks were grossly in error, or the 
poems themselves had been re-arranged to make a ‘Cycle.’ My view, which will 
be called naif and unripe (the epithets Schwartz showers on Wagner) is of 
childish simplicity : seeing that the Mpa 'IAias was of four books, and the ’[iou 
mepais of two, and these two little poems are consecutive and the division between 
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them is only mechanical ; seeing moreover that the authorship of the former was 
so disputed, that Hellanicus bestowed it on Cinaethon, while Aristotle’s disciple 
stood up for his compatriot Lesches; seeing that this doubtful personage 
intervened between the Aethiopis by Arctinus and the //u perses by Arctinus ; 
and that the later authors such as Pausanias (x. 25. 5) give the /iu persis to 
Lesches; it seems to me probable that Aristotle, speaking more or less from 
memory, ran these two little verse-chronicles together, and having begun to pick 
out subjects from the Little as distinguished from the Great Iliad, went on with 
the story as far as its natural end, forgetting he had transgressed the artificial 
boundary of the Mpa ’INias. I leave the question of likelihood to the reader. 

To mount to the time of the composition of these poems, the in-and-out 
sequence Aethiopis Arctinus, Parva Ilias Lesches, //iu Persts Arctinus, suggests 
to me an arrangement between these worthies. Miletus and Lesbos are not far 
off: we know they ‘contended,’ we know that ‘Homer’ and ‘ Hesiod’ ‘ inet’ at 
Delos, if not at Eretria. I can see no reason to forbid the supposition that these 
two artists agreed to divide this part of the Ilian theme except the general view 
with which these matters are regarded by critics. Old authors are children, white 
lambs, the simple of the world: the scholiast, historian, and the like are wolves. 
So Theognis until Mr. Harrison’s book was regarded as incapable of- borrowing, 
incapable of criticism ; succeeding ages supplied anthologists a souhait. Really, 
the schoolmaster and historian of later times was too dull and too occupied to 
cut about his classics ; the authors themselves, active professional producers, living 
on their reputation, holding their own with their rivals at meetings from Ephesus 
to Syracuse, pegged out the leavings of Homer. Vain as an actor-manager, 
gorgeous as Polemon or Scopelianus, Cynaethus and Magnes advertised themselves 
in their verses and reaped the advantages of their profession. When we find 
Lesches and Arctinus dividing subject-matter with no natural division, we may be 
sure it was an arrangement al’aimable. To this class and this period also we may 
safely ascribe the amplification of the Homeric text, the last date at which we can 
admit it. Amplification on a modest scale, the line here and the line there, the 
addition of a formula which the Alexandrians thought they could detect : tradition 
ascribed these additions to ot Trepl Kuvaiov (ovs pace ToAAa Tav €Ta@Y ToUjravrTas 
euBareiv eis Thv ‘Omjpou roincw) and the ascription gains probability from the 
period and the class. If it be true that ~~ 297-w are unoriginal, this longer 
supplement may be credited to some Cyclic who took an interest in the legends of 
the West of Greece (C_R. 1906, p. 270). In the same way we may hold the 
adaptation of the last line of the Iliad to receive the Aethiopis, as of the Theogony 
to receive the Eoeae, for the work of the composer in each case, not of an Augustan 
or Antonine grammarian. 

Nostot.—In five books, by Agias of Troezen. No biographical notice of Agias 
survives. Two historians are known to have written prose works called Nooro:, 
which however covered more ground than the Trojan stories; Anticlides (Scvipz¢. 
ver. gest, Alex. magn., Miller pp. 147 sg.) and Lysimachus (F.H.G. iii. 3 34). 
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Telegonia.—In two books, by Eugammon of Cyrene. Eugammon is unknown, 
but the foundation of Cyrene (640-31 B.C.) supplies a terminus a quo for his date, 
Clement of Alexandria in his usual manner (strom. vi. p. 266) states that 
Eugammon borrowed the part of his poems about Thesprotia from Musaeus. We 
may infer that Musaeus resembled Eugammon as Orpheus resembles Homer. 

The poems about which we have no information from Proclus are the 77z¢ano- 
machia: to which Athenaeus 22 C, 277 D assigns as author Eumelus or Arctinus, 
schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 1165 Eumelus; the Oedipodea, which the Zadula Borgiaca 
(C.J.G. 6129) gives to Cinaethon, who as we have seen is a rival of Lesches for 
the /éas Parva; the Amphiarai exelasis and the Oechaliae Halosts. Two more 
important poems leave the Ilian series and deal with the other great heroic theme, 
the house of Cadmus. Our information about both of them comes from the 
Certamen, a document which announces itself as of the Hadrianic age (v. 29) but 
may contain earlier elements. V. 243 (Rzach) 6 de “Ounpos aroruywv Tis vixns 
[at Chalcis] repeepyouevos EXeye Ta Toupata, Tpwrov mev THv OnBaida, Exn CF fs 
7 apxn 

apyos aede Gea rodvdinov evOev avaxres’ 
elra ‘Emvyovous, érn C av 9 apxn 
vov av’ ordoTépwv avdpav apxwueOa Movoa 


aci yap twes Kai tavra .“Ounpov elva. Like the other poems they were 
originally included in the Homeric corpus; Callinus (4p. Paus. ix. 9. 5) with other 
good judges said Homer was the author of the 7hedats, and Pausanias, if we may 
quote this discredited witness, esteemed the poem next to the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Herodotus iv. 32 questioned the Homeric authorship of the Efzgont. The two 
together induced in Dionysius the Cyclographer (in Proclus’ Lzfe of Hestod, vv. 76, 
77 West.) the curious opinion that Homer lived during the Theban and Trojan 
wars. Proclus’ judgment was better than that of his source. 

The scientific quotation of these two works, name, size, and first line is based 
on the classification used by Callimachus in his [Iivaxes, and shows that the author 
of the Certamen had access to archives. Cf. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. 164: 
eg. Athen. 244A Tov Xapedavros cai ovyypauua avaypape KarXiuaxos ev Ty 
Tav TavTodara@y Tivaxt, ypadwy otras’ deirva Soot &yparpav’ Kaipepav KupnBion. 
el’ e&Hs Thy apxnv UTEeOnxev erreidy wot moAXNaKs exerrerAas. LDrixwv Toe: tb. 5858 
Gnathaena’s vouos svrorrios is catalogued. We are not told of how many books 
the 7Thebais and the Epigoni consisted ; 12 books would give an average of 5834 
lines ;4 10 at 700 each is evidently too high. The Cyfria consisted of 11, but 
Proclus does not concern himself with stichometry.’ 


1 More than that of the Odyssey (5047's), less than the minor poems are given on the 7abula Borgiace 
that of the //tad (6534). 


?Fragmentary stichometrical details of some of 


(Kaibel p. 4). 
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THE EPIC CYCLE 


IV. 


Some general remarks may suitably conclude my treatment of these poems. 

1. Their compass. Where the Iliad and Odyssey had left a wide space, or 
did not influence at all, the Cycle’s poems were of some size: the two on the 
Theban tale ran to 7000 lines, z.¢. 11-12 books each ; the Cypria, which carried the 
Tale of Troy down to the gth year, had 11 books also. Even these however both 
absolutely and relatively are on a much more compressed scale than the Iliad or 
the Odyssey. 7000 lines sufficed for each siege of Thebes, 15693 recounted a few 
days in the oth year of the siege of Troy. The whole series of events from the 
eps in Heaven to the death of Palamedes occupied 11 books: the wrath of 
Achilles, an episode lasting a few days and of no historical importance, fills 24, 
The interstice between the Iliad and the Odyssey, and the events left over by the 
Odyssey, viz. the rest of the Siege of Troy, the Return of the other heroes and the 
winding up of Ulysses’ family were treated in poems of shocking penury : all told 
this series of events occupies 18 books. The Nostos of one single hero under 
Homer’s hands runs to 24. Plainly therefore, whatever their merits in places, they 
must all have been annalistic and jejune, bare catalogues of events ; and the little 
Parva Ilias and /liu persis beneath contempt. These mere figures show what both 
Aristotle and Proclus meant by their criticism; the reproach which Aristotle 
expressed by Tw peyebe: per piaCovra KaTaTeT\eyuevov TH Towa and may rpagw 
moAuuepy applied to the Cycle. This criticism agrees completely with Proclus’ 
sentence Tois 7roAAois xmrovdacerat ovx Srov dia THY apeTHy ws dia THY axoXovMiay TaV 
TpayuaTwv.) The same poems were before Aristotle as before Proclus, and at 
800 years’ distance they produced the same impression. Bethe’s attempt (p. 621) 
to deny axoAov@ia to the Cyclic poems needs no comment. 

We understand also the position which the Cycle assumed. It lived, but it 
was not read, not at least by the public who read Homer, Stesichorus, and the 
Tragedians. The longer poems, at any rate the 7hedazs, had some merit in the 
judgment of Pausanias, who had read a great deal.2 They were used by 
artists—painters and sculptors—and by playwrights, as books of reference 
containing themes. Hence, apart from Pausanias’ notice, we do not find mention 
made of their literary qualities. A critic like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who 
distinguishes between the styles of Hesiod, Antimachus and Panyasis, Pindar, 
Simonides and Stesichorus (De /mitat. 419) has nothing to say about the Cycle. 
No lines have been found on papyrus which can be attributed to it. The poems 
were themselves versified chronicles, and it is the less credible that they should have 
been superseded by prose handbooks. So far as they were superseded, it was by 
the superior attraction of the melic and dramatic writers. So the Zadbula /liaca 
cites Stesichorus for the ’IAiov wépo1s and not Arctinus, so Aristotle forgets the 
poem was a separate composition. 


2Cf. his distinction between the Homeric and 
Orphic Hymns, ix. 30. 12. 


'’Aper# would not be predicated of a handbook ; 
and d«oXovla is a necessary property of one. 
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2. The circumstances of their publication, a much more interesting question, 
escape us: particularly we should like to know in what their anonymity consisted, 
Down to about 500 B.C. there is no sign of questioning their Homeric authorship. 
It is also plain that they never named themselves—else there would have been no 
doubt in later times who wrote, eg. the Mpa ’IAias. Moreover anonymity is the 
mark, wherever we can follow, of Homer and the Homeric school. The Hymns are 
anonymous, only in one does the author describe himself—by residence and appear- 
ance, he lives in Chios and is blind—, and has had his reward in the identification 
which we owe to Hippostratus. 
the case of the Cycle? Possibly the facts were known at the places where the 
poets lived, but Homer’s name appeared on the books and was proclaimed at the 
recitations. Hence Artemon of Clazomenae might gather Milesian tradition, and 
the Lesbian Phanias support Lesches of Pyrrha. The Hesiodic school was less 
reticent. 

3. The important question of date. Arctinus is assigned to ol. 7 (744), and 
_ Lesches contested with him: a statement made probable by the division of the 
Aethiopis, Parva Ilias, and [liu persis between them. About the other poems there 
is no information, except that the Ze/egonia is brought towards the end of the 
seventh century by the Cyrenean origin of Eugammon. Between these dates, 
roughly speaking 750-600 B.C., it is not unreasonable to place the whole of the 
Cycle; and it is perhaps natural that the oldest date should belong to the direct 
continuation of the Iliad. Other rhapsodes and epic poets belong to the same 
period: namely Cynaethus, author of the hymn to Apollo, who was ‘the first to 
rhapsodise at Syracuse,’ z.e. soon after 733 B.C.; Magnes, favourite of Gyges, king 
of Lydia (his dates, according to Herodotus are 716-678), who wrote a poem on 
‘the war between the Lydians and the Amazons (Nic. Damasc. fr. 62), and Aristeas 
the mage-poet of Proconnesus, whose second disappearance Herodotus (iv. 15) 
calculates at 670 B.C... These three dates support the period 750-600 for the 
Cycle: and such a period agrees with the anachronisms which have been dis- 
covered in the fragments (for which see Nitzsch or Monro). 

The question of course follows, if the Tale of Thebes and the leavings of the 
Tale of Troy were put into literary form from the middle of the eighth century 
onwards, how long before did the poet live who chose for himself one episode of 
the siege of Troy and the nostos of one hero? 


How was this professional convention observed in 


T. W. ALLEN. 


1 The Suidean aera, ol. »’ puts him a hundred years 
later, but there is a variant dydép for the numeral. 


This poem was on the same scale as those of Arctinus 
and Lesches, S:Srla y’ (Suid.). 


———— 
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CLAVDIVS AND THE PAVIAN INSCRIPTION. 


THE Pavian inscription (C./.Z. v. 6416), which is usually interpreted as 
indicating Augustus’ last settlement of the succession, contains the name of 
Claudius besides those of the Julian line. Mommsen (Ber. d. sachs. Gesellsch. 1850, 
pp. 315 ff.) takes this fact as indicating that Claudius, though not adopted into the 
Julian line, was still in some way considered a member of the imperial household. 
I think that there is good ground for suspecting the part relating to Claudius as 
probably added by him at a later day, and that all arguments regarding his 
early life which are based upon its presence on the arch should submit to 
a resifting. 

This inscription bears the stamp of imperial editing, showing clearly the 
definite plan of Augustus to assure a carefully selected line of successors, for, 
through order of precedence, he points first to Tiberius, then to the adopted 
Germanicus (no doubt because in the sons of Germanicus, male representatives of 
his own blood would again enter the line), thirdly to Tiberius’ son Drusus, and 
finally to the young sons of Germanicus. It seems surprising that the much- 
despised Claudius should be included in the list. At the time that the statues with 
these inscriptions were erected, Claudius was about eighteen years old, and yet had 
received no recognition from the imperial family. Fortunately, we know from 
letters of Augustus and memoirs of Claudius what his early life was (Suet. 
Claud. 2-4). He was closely guarded and freely chastised by a severe paedagogos 
who had once been superiumentarius; his mother used to call him ‘ portentum 
hominis, nec absolutum a natura sed tantum inchoatum’; his grandmother, the 
powerful Livia, utterly despised him (pro despectissimo semper habutt) and refused 
tomeet him. The letters of Augustus show that the Emperor did not dare to let 
the young man appear in public lest he disgrace everyone concerned. Indeed, 
when the Emperor died, he left Claudius, then a man of twenty-four, only a slight 
legacy inter tertios ac paene extraneos. 

In spite of such literary evidence to the contrary, it is often affirmed, chiefly 
because of the Pavian inscription, that Claudius was considered a possible successor 
to the imperial office. Mommsen (ad /c. p. 319) thinks this inscription shows that 
he was looked upon as a ‘Prinz von Gebliit,’ continuing: ‘Die Aenderung seines 
Beinamens Drusus in Nero Germanicus scheint gewissermassen als eine Adoption 
betrachtet worden zu sein: man ldéste dadurch die Verlegenheit tiber die August 
mit Livia correspondierte (Suet. C/aud. 4). These assumptions seem gratuitous. 
Suetonius does not say that Claudius adopted the name Nero at this time (Suet. 
Claud. 2), inscriptional evidence contradicts the assumption, and indeed this change 
of name would not indicate any kind of adoption. Furthermore, the corre- 
spondence between Augustus and Livia here mentioned falls five years later than 


go TENNEY FRANK 


this inscription (cf. Smilda, Suet. Claud., ad /c.). Nevertheless, these suggestions 
of Mommsen have been adopted without question, and have been made the basis 
for wider assumptions regarding Claudius’ early position. 

So, for instance, Gaheis, in Pauly- Wissowa, iii. 2781, says: ‘ Als kaiserlicher 
Prinz ist Claudius immer angesehen worden, citing as evidence the following: 
C.1.L. v. 6416 (the Pavian inscription), vi. 4338, 4340, 4345; Tac. Amn. i. 54, and 
iii, 18. Now were it not for v. 6416 certainly the other references would give little 
basis for his statement. The other three inscriptions that he cites are from the 
tombs of the Drusan familia. The cemetery in which they occur is in no sense 
one of the Julian household, though it includes some names (e.g. Germanicus) of 
Drusans who had been adopted into the Julian line. 

As for Tacitus Ann. iii. 18, the evidence is made by Tacitus to indicate the 
opposite of what Gaheis infers. Messalinus proposed to thank Tiberius, Augusta, 
Antonia, Agrippina, and Drusus, 06 utndictam Germanici. Another senator then 
asked why he omitted the name of Claudius, Germanicus’ own brother, at which 
the motion was amended so as to include him also. The inclusion does not make 
him a ‘kaiserlicher Prinz, for Agrippina and Antonia are also in the list. It was 
simply a matter of close relationship to Germanicus. Certainly the previous 
exclusion of Claudius in these circumstances implied that he was utterly 
negligible, and so Tacitus interprets it, for the incident leads him to say: ‘ mihi 
quanto plura recentium seu ueterum reuoluo, tanto magis ludibria rerum mortalium 
cunctis in negotiis obuersantur. Quippe fama spe ueneratione potius omnes destina- 
bantur imperio quam quem futurum principem fortuna in occulto tenebat,’ 

The only remaining reference of Gaheis is Tacitus Amn. i. 54, which relates 
that Tiberius includes Claudius among the four honorary sodales Augustales in 
the year 14 A.D., the other three being Tiberius, Drusus, and Germanicus, all of 
the imperial household. This act of Tiberius, however, after the death of Augustus, 
can in no way be interpreted as revealing what the attitude of Augustus towards 
Claudius had been some six or seven years before. 
informed that Tiberius throughout his whole reign proved that he never intended 
to give any but the emptiest of honours to Claudius, cf. Suet. Claud. 5-6; Tac. 
Ann. vi. 46. The granting of this priesthood, therefore, had no significance.? 

Thus there is not the slightest indication elsewhere that Claudius was at 
this time or for thirty years to come in any sense considered as ‘kaiserlicher 
Prinz, and I do not think that the Pavian inscription can be made the basis 
for the assumption. 


Moreover, we are well 


Germanicus, and Claudius) its priests, since the anti- 
quarians were then busy tracing the Claudian line 
back to that tribe. If this is the case we can well 
understand why these very same men should have 
been made the first honorary priests of the Augustales: 
the latter worship was deliberately shaped after the 
former, or, perhaps we may go a step further and say 
that Augustus, in rehabilitating the worship connected 
with the name of the Sabine king, was simply giving 
a mild hint that the growing practice of erecting 


1 Because of the order of the priesthoods (auguri, 
sodali Aug., sodali Titio) found in C./7,Z. v. 24, a 
titulus of Claudius, it is usually affirmed that the 
Titian priesthood was conferred upon Claudius after 
the others. However; there is no good reason for 
assuming that the order is chronological. It is the 
regular order, as in C./.Z. iii. 2974 and 2975. It 
seems very likely that Augustus in restoring the 
ancient Sabine worship would have made the mem- 
bers of the Claudian family (Tiberius, Drusus, 
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CLAVDIVS AND THE PAVIAN INSCRIPTION oF 


The form of the name as it occurs on the Pavian inscription (Ti. Claudio 
Drusi Germanici f. Neroni Germanico) is that which Claudius liked to use for 
a brief period during and immediately following his consulship thirty years later, 
and does not occur in any datable inscriptions before or after. This fact suggests 
the solution that Claudius himself while passing through Pavia a year after his 
consulship, on his way to Caligula in Germany, may have had his statue placed 
among those of the Julians and had it inscribed with the more pompous name 
that he then bore, omitting of course the few official titles which he had received 
since the erection of the other statues in A.D. 7-8. Hirschfeld (Wzener Studien 
1881, p. 266) has pointed to at least one other inscription traceable to his hand 
during this journey (C./.Z. xii. 1026). 

The facts regarding the form of his name can easily be summarised from 
Ruggiero, ii. 295.1 Suetonius (C/aud. 2) says that he was at birth called Z7zderzus 
Claudius Drusus, adding however the statement: ‘mox fratre maiore in Iuliam 
familiam adoptato Germanici cognomen assumpsit.’ These words can only mean 
that his new cognomen was Germanicus (not Nero) and that after 4 A.D. he was 
accordingly called Zzberius Claudius Germanicus. \n this form the name actually 
appears at its fullest, C:/.Z. 4334, 4348. The other inscriptions of the same 
cemetery always give his cognomen as Germanicus, never as Nero. The state- 
ment of Suetonius is therefore supported by all the early inscriptions except the 
Pavian, and yet, on the strength of the Pavian, Mommsen, Klebs, and others try to 
disprove Suetonius’ words. Mommsen says (Hermes 13, p. 262, f. n. 4) referring to 
this inscription and one of thirty years later: ‘evidently he had also taken the 
cognomen of Vero from his brother when the latter was adopted into the Julian 
family. Klebs (Prosopographia, ii. p. 389) in the same strain discredits Suetonius: 
‘quod Claudius certe post pueritiam ut tituli docent praeter Germanicum Neronis 
cognomine usus est.’ Now we know that Germanicus gave the name of Vero to 
his first-born, whereas Claudius did not continue the name in his line. Claudius’ 
first-born is Claudius Drusus, and his son by Messalina is Zzibertus Claudius 
Germanicus, later Britannicus. This points to the fact that Mero was not his 
regular cognomen.? In regard to the inscriptions, as I have said, none of the 
group of thirteen from the Drusan cemetery gives the form Nero. Nero occurs 
only in the Pavian inscriptions (v. 6416), in two dating from his consulship (iii. 381, 
v. 24), and in one undatable inscription (x. 6561) that may well come from the same 
period. Among the something over three hundred inscriptions bearing his name 


hood together with the other honorary members of 
the parent institution. His election to these priest- 
hoods is probably due to his position in the Claudian 
family, not to any supposed standing with the Julian 
line. 

1 Ruggiero’s citations need verifying. 
for 6417, and 4334 for 4344. 

*The name of the later emperor Nero does not 
help us here, as we do not know whether he received 
that name at birth as a grandson of Germanicus or at 
adoption. 


shrines to the present ruler had good Roman pre- 
cedente, and might well be incorporated in a regular 
custom. This interpretation may be gathered from 
Tac. Amn. i. 54: ‘Idem annus nouas caerimonias 
accepit addito sodalium Augustalium sacerdotio, ut 
quondam T. Tatius retinendis Sabinorum sacris soda- 
les Titios instituerat.’ See also Hist. ii. 95. My 
point is then that Claudius was probably made a 
Sodalis Titius as a member of the Claudian gens, and 
later when the Augustan sodality was formed on the 
model of the Titian he was elected to the new priest- 


Read 6416 








92 CLAVDIVS AND THE PAVIAN INSCRIPTION 


after his accession to the throne the supposed cognomen JVero does not occur once, 
while that of Germanicus occurs in more than half. Accepting, therefore, the state- 
ment of Suetonius and the evidence of the other inscriptions, adding, too, the fact 
that the name Vero was continued in Germanicus line but not in the Claudian, it 
appears that the form of Claudius’ name in the Pavian is unusual, unless we 
attribute its assertion to something like thirty years later than the date of the rest 
of the arch. It seems likely then that Claudius assumed the additional cognomen 
of Nero during his brief term of empty honour as consul suffectus in 37, just as later 
when emperor he assumed the cognomen of Caesar without right or precedent; 
and that, always eager as he was for recognition by the imperial house, he seized 
the opportunity of brief power during his journey northward in 39 to gratify his 
vanity by adding his own statue to those of the Imperial family that had been 
recognised by Augustus in the year 7/8. 

By excluding Claudius’ name from the original inscription we then have a 
symmetrical group of nine with the emperor in the centre, flanked on the right by 
his successor, on the left by the empress—the very same order as used in the 
similar inscription of Apollonius (see below); then in the second remove to the 
right the adoptive living grandsons, Germanicus and Drusus, on the left the two 
adopted grandsons who had died, Gaius and Lucius; and finally at the ends the 


two great-grandsons by adoption, Nero and Drusus.! Thus: 
5 
Augustus 
4 6 
Tiberius Livia 
2 3 7 8 
Drusus Germanicus Lucius Gaius 


I 


Nero Germ. f. Drusus Germ. f. 


The Greek inscription just mentioned was probably made some six years 
‘later than the Pavian. I give it as restored by Waddington (Inser. Gr. ad R. R. 
Pert. iii. No. 312): 


Tous Kowwous aowrnpas] Kat idiovs Oeovs LeBaorovs Kai Tove maidas avtlol 
PAzo\Awnatev Avuxiwy 6 djpos] 

[Taiw Kaicaps, Tepujavxw, TiBepiw Kaicapi, Oem LeBarrw [Oca ‘IovrAla Apovcw, 
Aevuxiw Kaicapi] 

Here again Augustus’ name is in the centre, flanked by Tiberius’ on the right and 

Livia’s on the left. The next rank is held by Germanicus and Drusus. The dead 

sons of Julia (more than ten years after their burial) are still remembered, but yet 

no place for Claudius! 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr. 


1It seems impossible to decide whether the ¢stu/s 
were inscribed upon the arch or upon the bases of the 
appropriate statues which probably stood on the arch. 
If the second assumption is true, the later addition of 


Claudius’ statue at one end may account for the 
crowding of the statues that mislead the anonymous 
Einsiedler into confusing the ¢:u/i as he did, reading 
the last four as one: cf. C./.Z. vi. p. xv. 
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PLATO THEAETETVS 167¢ anv 209A. 


167 C mui yap Kat Tovrous (rovs yewpyovs) Tois guTois avTi movnpav 
aicOnrewv, Grav Tt avrwv acbevy, xpnoras Kat vyewas aicOjores Te Kat cAnOeis 
€(LTFOLELY. 

It seems clear that (1) aAnOeis is unmeaning in relation to plants, and also 
hardly consistent with what precedes, for it implies the possibility of false 
perceptions or sensations: (2) aicOjoes re Xai points to another substantive, for 
which reason aAnOeias has been suggested: (3) the word should be parallel to 
aisOjoes in expressing some affection or state: (4) again like aie@yoes, the thing 
should be in itself neutral, admitting of both good and bad. -za@as, a Platonic 
word, satisfies these conditions, and might I think pass by error into aAnOeis. 
maQos and 7AOo¢ certainly get interchanged sometimes. In Philebus 31 B and 41 C 
for instance one of the two best MSS has wa@os and the other 7A7O0s. A and A 
being much alike, it would not be difficult for wa@as to become, say, rA@as, 
and that might be corrected to adneis. 


209 A @ Tay GArAwy diadgépes, TovTWY OvdEVOS HITOMNY. 

Not only is the grammar of @ . . . rovrwy doubtful, but the singular @ is 
objectionable in itself, as there are clearly many points of difference, not one. 
Read therefore dy, standing by attraction for ols. Cf. 144A dy 6) mwwrore 
everuxov .. . ovdeva with Rep. 531 E, Gorg. 509A, etc.: Aeschines 2. 117 rap 
iv wev BonOeis ove amorAnyea yxapw: Xen. Mem. 2, 2, 5 ueradisovca ris Tpodis 
is Kat avrn tpederar: perhaps Zhuc. 1. 1. 
cupBaiver. 


2 ex TeKunpiwy Ov mor Miorevoa 
H. RICHARDS. 


I take the opportunity of correcting an error on p. 11 of this volume. 
I there put a wrong interpretation on Prof. Cook Wilson’s conjecture of rov 
dde for rwde in Timaeus 49 E. He meant dde to be understood in the sense of 
thus not here. I am sorry to have misrepresented him. 


H. R. 





SOME 
AND NARRATIVE-SCANSION IN HOMERIC VERSE: 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPEECH-SCANSION 


IF in the various books of the //zad and Odyssey the speeches or personated 
lines are separated from the rest, the metrical phenomena will, when tabulated, 
be found to show a perceptible divergence from those of the narrative verse, 


The differences are worth some notice. 


They throw into sharp relief the subtle 


rules that control the narrative type; and, what is more important, they do to 
some extent suggest the principle, of which these rules are the necessary outcome. 
There is also involved another point of considerable interest ; for the contrast be- 
tween narrative- and speech-verse exactly coincides, it must be remembered, with 
a very remarkable difference in the use of the augment; and the more this coinci- 
dence is considered, the less easy it will be found to dismiss it as accidental. 


1In the following article, in order to avoid repeat- 
ing the definition of various metrical phenomena, it 
has often been necessary to replace the full description 
by a technical term. It is hoped that in most cases 
the intention of the word will be readily recognisable ; 
but the reader who has not been especially concerned 
with scansional questions may sometimes find the 
subjoined list convenient. 

Dovetatls.—By dovetailed length (or ‘a dovetail’) 
is meant any combination in which a final short vowel 
is scanned long before two or more initial consonants 
of the next word—¢e.g. ry ja mwpbrepov, tvOa, crac’, 
804 orpevryecOai, etc. 

Overlength.—By overlength is intended the occur- 
rence of more consonants than are needed to give a 
long scansion. Two principal kinds are to be 
noticed—(a) a long closed syllable followed by one or 
more initial consonants—v.g. Aavagy raxyuvrwruyr, 
"Exrwp 8é, etc. and (6) a short closed syllable (or a 
diphthong, or a long vowel) followed by two or more 
initial consonants—¢.g. row mwpérepos, xal oxnrariy, 
etc. 

Shortening.—This signifies the occurrence of a 
final diphthong or long vowel scanned short before a 
following initial vowel. It is distinguished from 
* short-scansion,’ #.¢. combinations like #¢@ oxéwapvor, 
etc. 

Tomic and sems-tomic.—For statistical purposes 
the breaks between words standing in a verse have 
been divided into two kinds: (a) Zomirc, i.e. any 
division that, if suitably placed, could be really 
functional (thus, the breaks in the Ist and 2ist lines 
of //iad i. are all listed as ‘tomic’); and (4) Sem#- 





tomic, i.e. any break before an enclitic or a backward- 
leaning word (ydp, 5é, ody, etc.), or after a proclitic 
or a forward-leaning word (xal, the article, preps., 
etc.), thus the breaks in ofr’ dp re or in ws xal éyw 
wep are all ‘semi-tomic.’ 

Monotomic and ditomic.—A ‘monotomic’ 
rests wholly upon one important caesura: thus 


line 


wrpoppito wlrrovow | érevyéuevoe wupds dpun 
or wod\ds 5¢ dSpis dfaddas | wodAds 5é re wreuads 
or Givovr’ Au mpoudxous, | dX\awdfovra orixas dvdpar 


are as much counted ‘monotomic’ as would be the 
imaginable verse (e.g. fer’ &yxos) warpoxacvyrirao 
Suwxacexogirnxy. Ditomic are verses resting upon 
two principal breaks, such as 


8H Se 8:4 rpoudyuw | xexopvOudvos | alOom: xarxy. 


Wernecke’s Scansion.—By this term is meant 
positional length in spondaic diaeresis, e.g. scansions 
like rodrov | wawduevov, or # wd wou avrdv | Ouuds, or 
Gua 8 Gddos| Aads éwécOw. ‘Wernecke’s Law’ 
prohibits this scansion in the 4th foot: the principle 
can be roughly formulated thus—‘when the 4th 
spondee ends with a word, the 2nd long syllable of 
the spondee must not be made by position. Fora 
discussion of the 4th foot, and for references to 
Gerhard and to Wernecke, see Dr. Leaf’s //iad, 
vol. ii. pp. 631 seg. 

In the following, the Homeric citations are taken 
from the Clarendon Press Edition (recensuit D. 8. 
Monro, 1901); the special metrical tables have been 
corrected by the later edition of the //iad (recogne- 
verunt David B. Monro et Thomas W. Allen). 
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SCANSION IN HOMERIC VERSE 


No great acquaintance with the epics is needed to suggest that the apparently 
easy-going Homeric rhythm is really subject to sharp restrictions. The five 
following points are among the most certain, and, for the present purpose, the 
most important. The hexameter does not admit the 4th trochaic break; it 
generally refuses elision in the weak caesura; for the most part, it avoids dove- 
tailed scansions (e.g. fvexa Ovyrav) in the penthemimeral ; conversely, in this caesura 
it shows a great preference for overlength (z.¢. more consonants than are needed 
to give length, as ds e’rwy kat’ ap’ &fero); and lastly it rejects positional scansion 
in the 4th spondaic (eg. dua 6 adAov Aaov Gragaov. Wernecke’s law). 

The first point, the rejection of the 4th trochaic, may be briefly noticed 
here; the other four, as they fall under a single principle, will then be fully 
discussed together. 

The 4th trochaic break is found only twelve times! in the 8647 narrative 
lines of the /éiad; in the speeches (7046 lines) there are twenty-nine? instances. 
In the Odyssey, there are for narrative (3868 lines) four! occurrences; for the 
speeches (8242)* there are twenty-seven.2 The rarity of the scansion could be a 
little increased by recourse to probable emendation; but on any consistent 
reckoning, it will be found that the 4th trochaics are relatively more than twice 
as infrequent in narrative. So far, only the indubitable instances of this break 
have been considered; but it is worth while to notice also the approaches to 
this scansion, since the greater laxity of the speech-verse is here very marked. 
We may neglect for this purpose any scansion strictly like woAAyoi re, érerra 
bé, kat Gueivoves, UT auvuon, etc. that is to say any break before really back- 
leaning words or after really forward-leaning words. This done, there will be found 
in the Jad only seven‘ marrative instances where there is an approach to the 
4th trochaic:—E 140 ra 6 épnua. 2 477, O 520, X 157, 6 & tperxe (iraBa, 
omaQe). P 406 éwet ovde ro Amero. ZX 525 du’ Exrovro. VY 357 Aayx’ eAavveuer. 
In speeches, on the other hand, there are at least twenty-eight:5—A 20 ra @’ 
amowa, §76 ra xepeiova. E 414, P 80, rov apiorov. 2 451 ra & revyea. I 515, 
519 ra 6 OmaO(ev) (ra is separate in sense). E 404, 890, Z 521, K 478, N 68, 
313, YW 20, 180, Q 67?, 427, ds, dv, o%, ra. Z 55 rin de ov xjdeat, HE 145 ov @ 
eroweat, O 244 Tin de ov voogu, IT 515 duvaca de ov. M 344, 
357 Ox’ aprrov. B 239 meéy’ aueivova. E 285, A 288 euoi de wey’ evxos edwxas. 
Y 181 drap ef Kev ep’. 

The difference between the narrative and the speech examples is, both in 
number and in kind, sufficiently striking. In narrative, three out of the seven 
instances (6 6’) may really be forward-leaning ; and P 406 admits ov ore (cf. P 
404). There remain only three troublesome cases—E 140, where the article is 
‘antithetic’ and so emphasised; and the Odyssean 2 525 and VY 357. In 
these three the scansion, in any case difficult, is only made possible by the 
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K 222 du’ éraro. 


*The dwéAoyo are reckoned. 
*Not reckoned, A 446, = §19, and W 295. 
® Not reckoned, II 521, P 689, 2 384 6 dmeoros. 


'B 475, 479, 529; E571; 22; K 317; 0585; 
ll 143=T 390; © 575, 604; Y 760; « 272, 400, 476; 
¢ 323. 

"See Van Leeuwen, Zunch. 
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The speeches form a startling contrast. Instances like E 414 rov apiorov 
are metrically normal only if rov is really articular. This sense of 6 4 ro is very 
rare in narrative,? so that it seems hard in these cases to ignore some difference, 
whether scansional or linguistic, in the common speech-use. Again, the relative, 
presumably because it is not forward-leaning, has no narrative instance in this 
position : in speeches it occurs nine or ten times. The pronoun ov is made to 
go closely with its verb in II 515: this is so natural that it makes the converse 
case (Z 55) the more noticeable. Y 181 adrap «i xev éu’ is troublesome because 
of the following elision. 
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elision.! 


E 285 (A 288) éuoi de wey’ evxos Edwxas, where both | 


elision and sense make for the wrong rhythm, is really an instance, of the 4th , 


trochaic proper. It has been placed among the approaches only in deference 
to the view that scansion can be legitimately ‘helped by taking the words’ in 
arbitrary groups. It is, as we shall see, precisely the need for such help that 
largely distinguishes speech-verse from narrative. To close the account of these 
minor 4th trochaics, it may be remarked that, for the Odyssey, there are in 
narrative seven instances, but in speeches twenty-one at least. 

If this treatment of the fourth foot were an isolated point of unlikeness, it 
might perhaps be put aside as accidental, or as due merely to a natural difference 
of vocabulary; but the puzzle is not quite so easy, for we shall see that, as 
compared with narrative, the speeches are lax in many particulars, and further 
that this laxity, so variously evidenced, can always be understood as the neglect 
of what was originally the characteristic and essential requirement of the verse. 
The points alluded to must now be shown by the help of statistics. As regards 
the metrical tables given for this purpose, it is to be noted that they refer only 
to ‘the /iad without B?, etc.’ ze. to the eighteen and a half books remaining 
when B 484-end, 9, I, K, VY, and Q have been subtracted. Figures for the 
five and a half books, and for the Odyssey, are, when given at all, stated 
separately. 

First then for the questions of elision. In order to estimate this and other 
metrical phenomena, the breaks between words in the line have been divided 
into two kinds, fomic and semt-tomic. By ‘tomic’ is meant such an interval as 
could form a full caesura; eg. uquv aede is reckoned as ‘1st trochaic, tomic, 
and ’Ayaoic’ a\yea as ‘ 4th spondaic, tomic.’ By ‘semi-tomic’ are intended such 
discontinuities as could not ordinarily have much functional importance, eg. the 
breaks before enclitics and other backward-leaning words, or after proclitics and 
other forward-leaning words ; thus «devo yap (A 56) is counted as ‘ 1st dactylic, 
semi-tomic,’ and xait weromoabev (A 82) as ‘3rd hemimeral, semi-tomic.’ The 
reader can now see the plan of the following table: 


caesura where clision is disliked. And many of the 
other occurrences are not reassuring ; ¢.g. A 11 might 
well conceal ob} tvexa Xpieny or something of the 
kind, 


1The extreme importance of the elision will be 
clear later. 

*Much rarcr than is usually supposed. For in- 
stance, it is suspicious that the famous 6 +épwy is 
nearly always preceded by elision, even in the strong 
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Hemimerals. 
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Elision, and Shortening. 


3rd Hem. sth Hem. 7th Hem. goth Hem. 
Tomic —_ Tomic —- Tomic ° —_ Tomic —_ 
2798 1124 2852 467 2673 463 1320 558 
511 185 129 246 21 211 108 
2362 960 2065 469 1966 407 914 613 
272 61 97 166 14 182 109 
Trochaics. 
1st Troch. and Troch. 3rd Troch. sth Troch. 
Tomic ee Tomic je Tomic en Tomic om 
1493 475 794 225 3797 265 2703 
330 76 138 54 51 = 108 275 50 
137 34 28 10 112 g! 66 35 
1188 376 717 220 2959 215 2218 
176 17 92 17 81 56 196 20 
136 13 51 28 223 92 108 49 
Dactylics. Elision and Shortening. 
1st Dact. — and Dact. 3rd Dact. — 4th Dact. — sth Dact. 
Tomic S¢™i- = Tomic St™- = Tomic St Tomic Tomic Semi 
1503 586 538 307 421 758 3230 1780 6276 
450 15! 57 11 183 258 105 103 79 
112 53 32 33 207 go 45 
1165 389 504 306 321 =§12 2523 1224 234 
212 63 50 9 134 65 49-33 
223. 45 64 49 188 142 81 
Spondaics. 
ist Spond. and Spond. — 4th Spond. 
Tomic Semi: Tomic  Semi- Tomic Semi 
92! 395 145 441 205 
380 17 12 27 10 
816 422 264 305 237 
274 3 17 26 6 


The method of the foregoing table is to give first the total number of the 
breaks occurring in any given position and then the sum of the elisions found in 


those breaks. 


In this way the relative frequency of elision anywhere in the 


verse can be seen at a glance; and it will be noticed that there are four caesurae 
in which the scansion is disproportionately rare—the weak caesura, the penthe- 
mimeral, the bucolic, and the 4th spondaic. 

By far the most striking is the weak caesura. In the //ad without B® etc. 
the 3707 narrative tritotrochaic lines do not show more than fifty-one cases 
of elision or hardly one in seventy-two occurrences of the break. The nature 
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and distribution! of the instances are hardly less remarkable than their rarity, 





At least sixteen can be removed by slight changes; and if hiatus in this place | 


is not thought inadmissible, the number removed can be raised to twenty-eight, 


There seems to be no really sure example in II or in A (A 484, read dovpi?); ' 


and half of the reliable instances are massed in NZO. 
In the speeches, on the other hand, such elision is everywhere more common: 
the 2959 weak caesurae show at least ‘eighty-one instances, or rather more than 


one in thirty-seven occurrences of the break. The contrast is emphasised by | 


the fact that hardly twenty-five of the eighty-one elisions could be removed 
by changes similar to those suggested in the case of narrative. 
observed that to mention possibilities of altering the text does not necessarily 
imply a naughty craving for spirited wholesale emendation. There 
need to remove the elisions. 
be removed, that is the point of interest; for it shows not only that elision is 
rarer in narr., but that even where it occurs, it is more often within sight of 
the traditional non-elided scansion, than it is in the speeches. 

This difference between narr. and speeches can be traced everywhere, as 
may be seen from the following figures :— 


Lines Weak caesurae Elisions (of these, removable) 
B?, 8, I, K, ¥, and Q narr. 1988 1046 14 5 
speeches ... 1964 1118 22 2 
Odyssey narr. 3868 2068 45 25 
speeches ... 6019 3604 IIS 32 
kA 2223 1202 33 9 


The facts of narrative-scansion, then, make it clear that third-trochaic 
elision was greatly disliked; indeed the appearance of what is often held to 
be the oldest work (some passages in A and II) suggests that the rule against 
its employment may oncq have been absolute. For such a rule there can 
presumably have been only this reason: at the weak caesura there was a dis- 
tinctly audible pause. 
it is natural to think that, in general, scansional pause was real, audible, not 
merely conventional ; it was, in fact, to be heard, not seen. This simple assump- 
tion makes intelligible both the possibility of hiatus and the difficulty of elision; 
and, as we shall see, it explains many other peculiarities of the verse. 

Before, however, we pass to the other effects of scansional pause, the rcader 
will no doubt wish to raise an objection. If clision was so awkward in the 
weak caesura, it can hardly, he will say, have been more suitable in the strong; 
what was sauce for the goose should be sauce for the gander. This objection 


If we suppose that originally the verses were not visualised 


486; O 120, 279, 676; P 210, 698; = 591? T 386; 
X 26, 94. 

Not reckoned as clisions :— 

Genit. in -ov; E 338; N 211; P 611, 697; 2 $75; 
T 384; also, perhaps, = 427. 

Plupf. in -e, -7: B38; 2557; T 466; and cuca, 
A 624. 

Not reckoned as tritotrochaic:—B 222; I 452, 
Z 22; H 2; N 163; If 390, 419 (cf. Z 440). 


?This point is so important that the narr. clisions 
must be enumerated :— 

Possibly removable :—A 71, 188, S01, 536, 609; 
T 453; Z 313; H 271; A 309, 484, 495, 621 (cf. 
P 745); M 101; N 15, 27; = 515; O 315; Il 190, 
= 317; P 112; T 279, 340; @ 69, 182, 490, 595; 

77: 

Not removable :—A 2, 492? A 222; E 851, 863, 
899; H 65? N 8, 369, 417, 640; Z 361? 458, 
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is perfectly justified. The penthemimeral was clearly an important metrical 
pause ; and yet elision here, though it is noticeably rare, is far commoner than 
in the weak caesura. In the // without B? etc., there are in the 2852 narrative 
penthemimerals as many as 129 instances, and hardly more than forty-nine of 
these could be removed by slight changes; it is to be noticed too that there 
are a few good examples both in A and in II. Later, the treatment of this 
caesura even in narr., where metrical principles die hard, rapidly grows worse. 
In B? etc. narrative penthem. elisions are 1 in 184 occurrences of the break; 
and in the Od. they rise as high as 1 in 16. 

If, then, the avoidance of third-trochaic elision was due to the reason 
suggested above, it can only be thought that, as regards pause-value, the two 
caesurae were in some way unlike. And indeed they differed entirely, as may 
be seen from the following. In the //. without B? etc, of the 2852 narr. 
penthem. lines some 1616, or 567 per cent., show also the 4th dactylic 
diaeresis ; of the 3707 tritotrochaics only 1614, or 43°5 per cent. are so rein- 
forced. In the same way the hephthemimeral is commoner after the strong 
caesura than it is after the weak. And more generally, lines resting upon the 
weak caesura alone, i.e. ¢ritotrochaic lines showing neither the hephthem. nor 
the 4th dactylic nor the 4th spondaic, are a perfectly normal scansion: in the 
//. without B? etc. there are for narr. 948 such verses, and for the speeches 748. 
On the other hand, lines similarly resting on the penthem. alone are relatively 
thrice as infrequent (narr. 245; speeches, 184). So we may say that third- 
trochaic lines can normally be monotomic, i.e. rest upon the one caesura; but 
lines showing the strong caesura are chiefly dztomic, i.e. the penthem. is rein- 
forced by another break, either the hephthem. or (more often) the 4th diaeresis. 
The monotomic use of the strong caesura is demonstrably rare, and perhaps 
altogether secondary. Thus evxvjuides is common; yaAxoxvyudys, an innovation. 
Again dovpixdurds is frequent; dovpicAeros, Only occasional. Very many like 
instances could be given. In the similes, the two great types of scansion aimed 
at are such as these— 

moves Bodwow | épevyouevns ados efw 

and nxn Gerrecin | warayos dé Te | ayvupevawy. 

In fact, the ‘strong’ caesura seems to have been by far the weaker; and 
elision therefore, though rare (as in any important break), was not at all 
impossible. In the 3rd trochaic, on the other hand, the pause was of so marked 
a character as practically to preclude elision. It is interesting that in the one 
other type of monotomic scansion, viz. in lines resting on the hephthemimeral 
alone, elision is absolutely rejected by the principal pause. Throughout the //. 
and the Od. the certainly hephthemimeral lines give only two examples of such 
elision, both of them in speeches, and both doubtful— 


B 249, Eupevat, Sooo du 'Arpetdno’ two “IXcov jAOov (v.d. ’Arpeidp) 


and w 244, ® yépov, ov adanuovin ao’ exer augiroAevew (the o’ is misplaced). 
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There is another point which is perhaps worth notice. Elision in the 
4th dactylic (narr.) is relatively commoner when that diaeresis follows the weak 
caesura than when it follows the strong. This fact again supports the view 
that the bucolic was originally more important in the penthemimeral lines, 
and consequently that the strong caesura was the weaker pause. 

Leaving elision, we must now look at the distribution of overlength (eg. 
Mot mpwTov, Tov Tpsrepos, gwvijcas Férea) and of dovetailed length (eg. 
ueyada Bpéuer, xaxa Ilpiduw). For this purpose a fresh count of the breaks is 
needed. Thus, in a scansion like ’Arpeidns 6’ érépwOev the break in which the 
elision stands was listed as tomic, but the break in which the overlength stands 
is semi-tomic; in such cases the reckoning must now be changed accordingly. 
The same consideration applies to dovetails and to Wernecke’s scansion 
(positional scansion 7 fhesi, ¢.g. roacov | Naov), so that the figures for all these 
are given together. It is obvious that combinations like ayy: | exav or évOa | eras 
may be called indifferently either dovetails iu thesi or special instances of 
Wernecke’s scansion: in the following table they are listed as ‘extreme cases’ 
of Wernecke. 








Overlength. Ilemimerals. 





3rd Hem. sth Hem. 7th Hem. gth Hem. 
NARRATIVE— Tomic cae Tomic 4 Tomic — 4 Tomic pone 
Occurrence of break 2465 1457 2824 494 2472 664 1215 663 
(Overlengths... ... 551 (161)" 248 (54) 960(147) 87(19) 484 (128) 49(13) 99(39) 61 (7) 
Of these, long 
ster syllables ... 291 (78) 170 (16) 735(73) 82(15) 292(67) 38(9)  62(21) 48 (4) 
Dovetails ... ~~ 2 126 120 15 402 242 134 2 
SPEECH ES— 
Occurrence of break 2241 1081 2048 486 1844 529 856 671 
Overlengths... ... 453 (128) 144(45) 519(48) 75 (20?) 364(65) 36(11) 64(13) 70 (11) 
Of these, long 
closed syllables ... 236 (63) ~ 82 (23) 380 (34) . (16?) 238(39) 26(5)  38(5) 61 (10) 
Dovetails ... ~~ a 70 54 184 144 80 2 
Spondaics. Overlength and Wernecke’s Scansion. 
1st Spondaic and Spondaic 4th Spondaic 
NARRATIVE— Tomic : wade Tomic ot Tomic nan 4 
Occurrence of break... ... 631 685 214 179 426 220 
(cae io .. 99(24) 178 (31) §6(5) 48 (10) 123 (14) 37 (5) 
Of these, long closed syllables... 66 (19) 171 (29) 27(2) 36(10) 117 (14) = 15 (4) 
Wernecke’s scansion, ... ... 180 227 67 52 13? 26 
= final ... ‘i sai 6? 6 re) ve) 3 I 
elided ... _ oa 2 5 1 2 4 5 
extreme cases, —— 6 16 6 re) 3 
SPERCHES— 
Occurrence of break... . 636 602 288 294 295 246 
Overlengths _.... 97? (27) 125 (51) 61 (16) 50 (14) 100(5) 36 (9) 
Of these, long closed syllables .. 63 (20) 122 (51) 37. (14) 39 (12) 88 (4) 11 (3) 
Wernecke’s scansion ... we 194 267 102 94 25 23 
Of these, final ... ae on 3 re) re) re) 4 re) 
elided... -_ ~- I 4 4 6 1 
extreme cases — Sa 3 12 4 fe) 3 





1The figures in brackets give the number of instances that must be, or that might be, removed 
by slight changes. 
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The figures for overlength show at a glance how greatly this scansion 
preponderates in the principal pauses! In the narr. strong caesura overlength 
is found rather more than once in three occurrences of the break. In no other 
hemimeral do we see the same abundance, except when the verse rests upon 
the hephthemimeral alone. Then the proportion is even higher; in the //. 
without B? etc., the hundred certainly hephthemimeral lines in narr. give thirty- 
nine examples in the main caesura. Especially to be noticed are the overlengths 
involving a final long close syllable (eg. Barny Trupa or 'Ayaiav xadxoxi:Twvwr), 
which are massed in the penthem. and the 4th spondaic, and of course in the 
hephthem. when the line rests wholly on this break. 

Connected with overlength there is a small point which brings out such an 
entertaining subtlety of the versification, that the reader’s patience is entreated 
while the facts are detailed here. No one can fail to have been a little piqued 
by the circumstance that the molossi, and the antibacchei, now and then standing 
at the end of the hexameter, do nearly all begin either with a vowel or with 
two consonants (¢.g. vouivy, tr) kir7os). Neglecting ed, ijvacce (éa-), etarxov (€ae-), 
eacuvrTo (€€a-), ev vjecow (ei ve-), wperot (dap-) and wre (oar-), we find in the 
//. without B* etc. some hundred and fifty instances of terminal molossi. The 
words all begin either with a vowel or with two consonants, except the doubtful 
Oeiovo (nine times), Anujrnp E 500, xeipovres & 204, Kevravpwy A 832, pives Te 
= 467, and Swxoo A 427: this last word always shows Lwx- i thest, and 
is really a third paeon. The only two quite certain cases are xeipovres and 
Kevravpwy, neither of them in relatively early work. Even, however, if all the 
exceptions are reckoned, the molossals with a single initial consonant are hardly 
one in eleven, and so offer a sharp contrast with the terminal third paeons or 
lesser ionics. The fact seems merely capricious until we note that in the ninth 
hemimeral overlength is systematically avoided. In the 1215 narr. occurrences 
of the break there are only ninety-nine examples, and of these as many as thirty- 
nine are quite unreliable. The persistent ingenuity that secures true length in 
this caesura is past all praise. In the case of any long closed syllable that would 
naturally stand in the ninth hemimeral, the composers find or make some epithet, 
or conjoined phrase, beginning with a vowel: every possible device is employed 
to obtain true scansions of the type perXicoawy adwawr, Tapeawy auaddwy, Or 
ueAawawy ddvvawy. Hence the wealth of peculiarly ‘epic’ words ending the line 
—ayeXains, ayepwxwy, ayos avdpwv, adewp}, aradavTos, evorixOwy, épatifwy, a 
long triumph of scansions; hence the standing ev eidws (Ocomporiwv, Tofwy, etc.) ; 
hence the curious use of avadaivew (Qcomporias, rodav aperijv), and the rare 
pluperfect augment (€BeGijxe, ereruxto). The odd restriction of terminal molossi 
and antibacchei is now no longer a puzzle: clearly, the occasional licence of 


‘Tf semi-tomic overlengths should seem at first treatment of the 2nd spondaic in narr. may also need 
sight rather plentiful, it must be kept in mind that explanation, since 56 overlengths look too many for 
all the connective particles begin with a consonant. the 214 breaks of small pause-value; but it will be 
Scansions, then, like Alas pa, “Exrwp 5é, etc. may be _ found that, of the 56, 14 are uév mpdrov (-a)—a very 
called forced overlengths; in the early part of the mild instance. 
line especially, they are almost inevitable. The 
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a molossal ending is used in combining phrases, esther when it gives true 
length, stringently demanded here, to a preceding long closed syllable (xparepis 
vouivns), or When it enables open tribrachs, open antispasts, and other trouble- 
some forms, to be handsomely scanned ('OiAyja wAngfirmov). Except in such 
cases, there is no sufficient motive; and originally, perhaps, the licence was 
used only so. Difficulties like xparepy vopuivy are merely apparent; the phrase 
may be a secondary shift from -js vopivys or the declension may at first have 
gone amo Kpatepys vouivns, ev aivy Ontornti, etc., giving true scansion in each 
case. Elision before molossals is, in narr., only just beginning; in the tomic 
break, unless the 4th diaeresis has preceded, it is limited to re. The speeches 
are less exact.! 

The treatment of dovetailed scansions (eg. Ste re dpves) should now be 
compared, since their distribution is precisely converse to that of overlength. 
Dovetails are relatively very rare in the penthemimeral, as may be seen in the 
table, even if the figures given there do not overstate the actual occurrence. 
Really, of the 120 narr. instances found in the strong caesura no less than 
46 are doubtful*: the good examples are therefore hardly 1 in 38 breaks. 
In the narr. of B® etc. they may be I in 30 penthemimerals; and in the 
Od. 1 in 35. Hephthemimeral- lines almost entirely reject this scansion in 
the principal pause. In the /éad there seems to be no instance; in the 
Odyssey, only the speeches give a 274 and the doubtful ¢ 326, and (just con- 
ceivably) 0 175. 

So far, then, as concerns elision, overlength and dovetailed length, the 
phenomena are rational enough. A scansional pause, in proportion to its strength, 
refuses elision; where the pause is hemimeral, there overlength is common, and 
dovetailed length rare. Intelligibly so; for it is awkward to stop during elision, 
and it is uncomfortable to ‘rest on an open short vowel when this represents 
(so far) half a foot. In fact, when the main caesura is -+hemimeral, the really 
desirable scansion is the one that clears all scores—viz. a long closed syllable. 
Desirable, that is, as far as such a point can be argued; and certainly desired, 
as a glance at the text will show. 

Even among ‘the voiceful topics of Greek metre’ there is no more fascinating 
subtlety than Wernecke’s Law, which has often enough been a matter of dispute 
and despair—dispute as to its reality, and despair as to its explanation. And 
yet the law is simply quite real, and really quite simple. Let us look at the 
facts. In the // without B?* etc. the narrative Ist spondaic is found, as a 
tomic break, 631 times, and shows 180 instances of positional scansion; of 
these, 140 are of the type rapcov | defirepoio or évOa | oras. That is to say, 
divided positional scansion is, for the tomic break, I in 44 occurrences, Similarly, 
in the narr. 2nd spondaic such instances are 1 in 3} breaks. Contrast now 


1 Narr.—T 26; A 414; P 282. Speeches—I' 179; more are phrases like él re x\olas nal, where again 
E 442; N 733; = 233; O 66. the caesura is in doubt; 12 are formed by 4¢ (read 

*Ten of them are combinations like éwi «dlas, 8 dp?), and 13 are made by ephelcystic endings. 
where the line may rest on the hephthem.; and 11 
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the narr. 4th spondaic, of which the 426 tomic occurrences give only the following? 
examples of Wernecke’s scansion. 
(a) Final—B 84 Bovrjs €€ jpxe véerOa, IL 252 payns &€ arovéecOa, &259 
(Add, just conceivably, E 161.) . 
E 275 eXavvovr. A 83 oAXvvTas 7, 115 
(Add, conceivably, M 160.) 


4 ~ , ‘ ~ WO 
H 436 wori 6 avrov Teixos edetmay. 
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auapnys e€ éxpata Baddwv. 

(8) Elided—A 472 avnp 3 avdp’ édv. 

atatov Te op. N799 7po mev T GAN. 

(y) Divided—E 734 éavov mrarpos. 

And the doubtful E157, X 444 wayns ex voorijocavre (-t), E 64 
Oewy ex Oeaphara non, B 213 Babens 8 ex POEyEaTo divns. 

We may neglect for the moment the instances under a and £8, and consider 
only those under y, or the divided positional scansions. There are only two good 
instances, E 734 and H 436; the other four are generally admitted to be uncertain, 
since the ex may lean forward, not backward. Even if all are reckoned, these 
scansions are, for the narrative 4th spondaic (tomic), only I in 71 occurrences of 
the break. 

The speeches are less law-abiding; but even here examples of the divided? 
scansion in the tomic break are noticeably scarce °— 

H 337 wori 6 avrov deimouev, A 189, 204 Tov 8 aAXov Aaov, A 796, II 38 dua 
adXos (-v) Aads (-v), X 400 yaAxevoy daidara, T 348 iva wr acy (but cf. °354), & 126 
weAawav ppix, X 494 KoTUAny tis tuTOov. Add perhaps E 287 arap ov pev cpa, 
059 paxnv es PoiBos, E603, Y 98 os Aorvyov, 2 387 va to rap Eeima Oeiw, Y 129 
Oewy €x mevoeTar Oudas. 

The last six instances are presumably unimportant, though it is interesting 
that the speech-use of ds before the 4th spondaic has no narrative parallel—a 
contrast which precisely corresponds to that noticed above in the treatment of 
the 4th trochaic. The more stubborn examples are at least thrice as common 
as in narrative; but even so, within the speeches themselves the 4th spondaic 
diaeresis differs enormously from the Ist, where divided positional length is 
nearly I in 3 occurrences of the break, and still more from the 2nd, where 
such scansions rise above I in 3. 

Wernecke’s law, then, is real enough. Indeed, if the narrative verses are 
taken as typical, it is all but absolute; and we now have only to ask, what 
is its meaning? is not hard to find. On turning to the first 
table given, the reader will see that elisions are strikingly infrequent in the 
4th spondaic. They are hardly 1 in 16 breaks; and even so, the instances 
are mostly preceded by the hephthemimeral. Conversely, overlength in the 
We can only think, then, that the 4th spondaic, 
It is not often used, for 


The answer 


diaeresis is surprisingly common. 
though rare, is a very marked scansional pause. 


2Final Wernecke—E 763, 811; 13; TY212. 
Elided : I’ 105, 254; 2284, 326; H30; X 389. 

3Ignored—Sooms wirma O 49; 2357; wpds uiGor 
fecmev BSQ; and juiv, Yuivy A579; A671. 


1Ignored—Bodms wérua, ASSI, 568; Aso; 
= 159, 222, 263; 0 34; II 439; = 239, 360; T 309; 
and mpds widow ferme, E632; 2381; H46; A 429, 
$22; N 306; 2189; 013; also é« Ouudw FXoaTO and 
the like, T 325; E317, 346; Miso; and Sod é« 
miap éd\éc8ai, A §50=P 659. 
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bucolics are greatly preferred ;' but where it does occur, its pause-function is 
unmistakable. This fact once admitted, Wernecke’s Law follows of itself. If 
the 4th spondaic is really a pronounced scansional rest, it gives rise to a 
situation unique in the verse: it is the only place where a metrical pause occurs 
after a long syllable standing in thesis. The consequence is obvious—divided 
positional length is nearly impossible. Thus, a phrase like dua 6’ GAXos ads 
ereaOw is clearly embarrassing. The pause should be after a spondee, but until 
Aads is added, the -os of aAXos is not a long syllable; it has not the ictus to 
help it. The completion of the length (by Aaos) is deferred by the pause; 
and until that is done, d\Xos must sound like a 4th trochaic. It is intelligible, 
then, that divided position in the tomic 4th spondaic should have been felt 
as extremely awkward. A /ortiori, the effect of a dovetail in this break must 
have been almost paralysing; reassuringly, it occurs in the two epics only twice, 
and then in speeches—Q 557, p 573, €mrei we Wpwrov Eacas, erei ce THAD’ ixérTevoa. 

It will at once be objected that such a view might conceivably help to explain 
the rarity of scansions like éavov rarpos, but it entirely fails to correlate the infre- 
quency of instances such as paxns &£ | amroveerOai, or eAudvovT’ | wxéas OF amradov TE 
og | #rop or Kapnaos : re and the like; for in wayns €€ “nal Wernecke) the length 
is completed before the pause, amd so too in éXavvorr’ | or atradov té o@’ | (elided 
Wernecke), and in Kapnaos : re (semi-tomic Wernecke) there is no pause at all. 

All this is true enough; and the scansions adduced are rare for very 
different reasons. Final Wernecke is just as uncommon in the other spondaics; 
it is a question of vocabulary, and does not illustrate, or conflict with, any 
known metrical principle. In elided Wernecke, the positional length gives no 
difficulty; it is the elision in a scansional pause that is largely avoided. In 
semi-tomic Wernecke the positional length is as good as any other; the trouble- 
some thing is the occurrence of a semt-tomic break, where (unless the hephthem. 
has preceded) a full scansional pause, if any, is expected by the ear. In the 
Il. without B? etc., the 205 semi-tomic 4th spondaics (narr.) give only 17 instances 
that are not ezther elided (oAXvvras 7’) or preceded by the hephthem. (the regular 
case, as in voOov | cai : yjowov or Kat dy | és : dippov); that is to say, there 
are only 17 scansions of the pattern ’Ayaiwy : re or aifyw : re or Kapnaos : re. 
Plainly then, there were not many chances for this type of semi-tomic Wernecke; 
the other type (ev or7Oecr, ci AaiAam, etc.), is common in proportion as the 
opportunity for it is common. 

If the reader is satisfied on these points, he will probably be increasingly 
conscious of another difficulty. On your view, he will say, the third trochaic 
is the most marked of the metrical pauses. Now, shortened -a: and -o are 
a normal scansion, in the weak caesura; and it is to be presumed therefore 
that, since they can stand in the pause so commonly, these two terminations 
were felt as short syllables, such a short, that is, as we see, not in rovrd, but 
in rovrdéy. Well then, aAAo and addov will be metrically equivalent; and if 


1 Especially, of course, after the strong caesura. 
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dua & aGAXov | Aaov is objectionable because of the pause, how is cai aGAAa | 
Tpwes (H 386) to be explained as normal? 

This refutation would be perfectly conclusive, if lines like H 386 were really 
normal; but as a matter of fact it will be shown that this scansion, which we 
may call analogous Wernecke, is about as rare as Wernecke proper. It may 
be inferred from accentuation that both a- and -o were originally felt as short 
syllables like -ov, etc. There is, however, in the earliest period of epic, already 
some difference between them. The diphthong -a is much the weaker, zz. 
much the nearer to an open short vowel. It could be elided, as reliable passages 
prove. Like ephelcystic endings, though not so rigorously, it is avoided in the 
tomic spondaics. Among the 3rd trochaic shortenings, it is far the commonest. 
In none of these points is -o: quite parallel. The instances of elision are very 
doubtful; and position in spondaic thesis is frequent as compared with -a, while 
conversely shortening in the weak caesura is less plentiful. Hence we may 
construct some such series of value as this, graded in ascending order from 
the open short syllable—vrice, ricev, tioat, Ticov, Tico." 

The dislike of -a: in the tomic spondaics is fairly demonstrable. In the 
Ji. without B? etc., there is for narr. one instance in the Ist spondaic (H 468), 
and possibly another in the 2nd (E63 av); the 4th spondaic has only the 
very uncertain ®175 épvcoa yxepi wayein, where raxein xeipi epvooa would 
make everything good. The speeches give twelve examples in the Ist spondaic, 
two or perhaps four in the 2nd, and none in the 4th. The following table 
will show at a glance the difference between -a: and -o, and how both these 
‘short’ diphthongs contrast with -y (= -a), -ov (genit.), and -w. 


ILIAD WITHOUT B? etc. 


Analogous Wernecke. 


1st Spondaic 2nd Spondaic 4th Spondaic 


NARRATIVE— Tomic — Tomic ma Tomic Semi 
Occurrence of break ... - 631 685 214 179 426 220 
“at _ ri — I 8 1? o 1? ) 
kal ~— _ ‘ie sai 18 14 131 
wot, ol ... sale a one 16 I 11 ° fs) 9) 
wd -ol _ oes sen 12 69 3 6 3 3 
“N= Gs eee eee eee 25 14 4 2 13 0 
-ov (genit.) ... ia i 15 9 5 6 73 7 
-y pee owe ies ai 16 11 8 3 20 3 
SPEECHES— 
Occurrence of break ... we 636 602 288 294 295 246 
f-a 08 ose 0s oe 12 eS 2 ° fe) 5 
\ xal ee oes 00 eos 5 64 160 
Mo, TH, Ol... one soe 30 10 45 I I re) 
= -ol 7 23 5 6 11 I 
“2=@ «. eee ove oe 2 4 2 5 13 2 
-ov (genit.) ... oeie wisi 5 9 3 4 34 2 
y wie ain ia “a 14 13 4 2 5 ° 





‘The opt. 3rd sing. was originally -or, and the 2This order would later have been changed, to 
accent of rico is here regarded as an irrelevant bring the apparent hiatus into the 3rd trochaic. 
petrifaction ; it is of course not intended that the fut. 
opt. is Homeric. 
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The table makes it plain that -a is disliked in any tomic spondaic, and is 
absolutely forbidden so to occur in the 4th foot. It is interesting that there 
should be no infinitives like yevéoOa: or goByoa standing before the 4th spondaic 
pause, especially as there are several instances in the break when semi-tomic 
(speeches—Z 79, H 199, P 505, 2 436); it must be remembered that, as pointed 
out in the case of Kapyoos re, semi-tomic spondaics of this pattern are very 
rare, and consequently it is a noticeably high proportion that shows -a (add 
N 115). Even in Odyssean work, the tomic 4th spondaic hardly admits -a— 
(narr.) weAawat vyes B* (ten times), Bapeiar xetpes VY 687, cai eAXaiat n 116; (speeches) 
Ta T adXat vies O 558, kat €Xaiae AX 590, kat GAAa aires v 182. The naturalness 
of the phrases péeAavac vnes and Bapeta xeipes is enough to convince us that only 
if they gave some marked scansional difficulty in this position would they have 
been reserved for such late composers as B? and ’. 

The ending -o: is not so carefully treated. In narrative indeed the principle 
is still clear. The two epics only give four examples in the tomic 4th spondaic 
—E 786, A 474, I1 780, and ¢ 418; and these are a great deal more than balanced 
by the semi-tomics, [ 111, O 390, 707. Yet from many considerations it is 
probable that -o. was more and more coming to be felt rather as a long syllable. 
The change, like all changes, shows itself first, and most, in the speeches, where, 
for the two epics, we find twenty-nine instances of -o. in the great spondaic pause. 

It has now become clear enough that there are undeniable differences between 
narrative- and speech-scansion. It is plain too that the various laxities of the 
latter are all due to a single change: in the speeches there is a tendency to 
minimise the function of metrical pause. The verse is more conventional, it 
scans more by courtesy, or (if you like) it must be ‘helped, by taking the words’ 
apart or together: it is no longer so essential to secure or avoid in any given 
place a naturally audible break. Hence a greater tolerance of the 4th trochaic, 
a less rigorous treatment of the weak and strong caesurae, and a certain slurring 
of the 4th spondaic. The lessening reality of scansional pause is shown in very 
many ways: as a last example we may notice the isolated speech-lines like 
A 106, 179, I 205, 220, H 238, and others, and the class of cases which are 
concerned with the ephelcystic letter. In narrative, -y is massed in the 3rd and 
sth trochaics and the 4th dactylic, and (positionally) in the hemimerals; the 
letter is next to no consonant at all, and therefore the intervocalic use is 
avoided in the weak or negligible pauses, and the positional use 2% thes7 is entirely 
against principle. Owing to the greater frequency of verbal -ev, ephelcystic forms 
are rather more frequent in narrative; and consequently it is interesting that 
in the //zad without B? etc. the really reliable instances both of intervocalic -y 
in the 2nd trochaic and 3rd dactylic (the weakest breaks) and of positional 
-vy in thest are quite disproportionately common in speeches.’ 


12nd troch.— 

Narr.—A 277; E122; M422; N61; O 322, 447; Speeches—A 83, 269, 356=507; B27=64, 240, 
420. (Neglected, A45;I° 375; M200; 0459; 290; I 167; E404; 0474; II 89; P 470; 
X 368; 2251.) X 108. (Neglected, 9 instances.) 
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Taken together, all these coincident details are hard to resist; and since the 
puzzle cannot be ignored, we shall naturally ask how it may be explained. At 
this point we are likely to think of the exactly parallel problem presented by 
the Homeric augment. In narrative, if we look only at those aorists in which 
the prosody of the line absolutely necessitates, or rejects, the augment, we find 
that among the forms thus metrically secured the augmented examples are in 
the minority— 


Aorists metrically secured augmented unaugmented 
Iliad without B? etc. narr. 542 1369 
B? etc. a 161 402 
Odyssey r 342 757 


Now contrast the speeches, and in these pick from among the forms metrically 
secured only such as have a definitely past sense '\— 


Speeches. Past aorists metrically secured augmented unaugmented 
Iliad without B? etc. 78 146 
B? etc. 21 31 
Odyssey 194 213 
ixAw (reckoned separately) 150 179 


The difference between narrative and speeches is seen to be very marked indeed, 
and it is further emphasised by the following fact. Let us call forms like riunoe 
(0€, Tepovnce, ayopyaaTo, etc., metrically protected, since the augment is prohibited 
by its scansional inconvenience or impossibility. Now 72 narrative the sure 
examples of the unaugmented aorist show a comparatively low percentage of 
these protected forms—//. without B? etc. 34 per cent, B* etc. 36 per cent, 
Odyssey 354. In the speeches there is a notable increase of protection among 
the certainly past—and certainly unaugmented—aorists—// without B? etc. 40 
per cent., B® etc. 45 per cent., Odyssey 50, «Au 39. We may fairly infer that in 
older narrative the use of the unaugmented aorist was idiomatic; in speeches, 
especially in those of the Odyssey, it seems almost entirely scansional. 

The natural conclusion of the matter would be something like this. A 
consideration of the oldest work, as in A and in II, suggests that, originally, Greek 
epic was for the most part limited to narrative and similes. Together with the 
great change toward the Odyssean styles we see a preference for all kinds of 
mimetic work: plain narrative is much reduced, and the simile practically 
atrophied. This later growth of personated passages (on any considerable scale) 

3rd dact.— 
Narr.—Only the resumptive formula ds elray rods 


(rhv) uev Alwev A 292, 364; 2468. The phrase 
is a shift from the 2nd dactylic, and is not an 


Speeches—A 388; B 347; A 289; A 319; N 634; 
= 338; 0197, 491; 2123; T 183; X 497. 
(Neglected, 12 instances, including xev, huivy, and 


absolutely certain instance, even so. (Neglected, Umi.) 

Z118; N 157, 803; 0647; P 89g (ula Ad6’), 1The present-reference aorist (e.g. olov &ecwes) with 

523; IL 717.) the rarest exceptions always takes the aug. unless the 
Speeches—Z 403 péev; T 88 gpeolv. form so resulting would be highly inconvenient— 
‘vin thest.— open antispast or tribrach—or nearly impossible— 


Narr.—I 16? M 116; N 16, 353; I1220(M. mp.)? fourth paeon or closed cretic etc. The true present- 
P 396? 705; X 320, and I 348=H 259=P 44. aorist, as in similes or gnomes, absolutely must, as a 
(Neglected, A450, 498, 571; B411; 275; matter of idiom, be augmented. (This last point 
E777, 870; H 347; Il 310, 680; A479; 0701; was proved by Prof. Platt.) 

= 569; 1454; 4444; M91.) 
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makes the stylistic divergence less surprising. There would be no hard and 
fast tradition, as there was in narrative; no pre-existing conventions, no 
authoritative models. The speeches would enjoy a comparative freedom, both 
metrical and linguistic; and this in its turn would give fresh strength to the 
tendency—which in the Odyssey becomes dominant—to throw everything into 
mimetic form. 

One more point needs a short mention. Everything that has here been 
suggested about the hexameter, runs counter to the view that the verse has 
arisen from a primitive measure ={_==|_-_|_= twice repeated. This theory 
has many difficulties and no proofs; indeed, it rests wholly on the assumption 
that the third trochaic was originally essential to the line. The supposed priority 
of the weak caesura has no better evidence than can be drawn from the 
following (a) the relative frequency of the tritotrochaic, (b) the occasional 
neglect of the digamma here, and (c) the short scansions before two initial 
consonants (¢.g. dovpa Opace:awv). As regards the relative frequency, statistics 
for the oldest work give no definite result; in the narr. of A (all over) third- 
trochaic lines are not more than fifty-six per cent., in that of IT (all over) they 
are only fifty per cent. In the speeches generally the proportion is higher, 
and rises highest in those of the Odyssey.' It is not unlikely that the weak 
caesura was the easier to obtain ; we see at all events that in the Odyssey the 
high narrative percentage of penthemimerals is, where found at all, only secured 
at the price of very frequent elision.2 In all this there is nothing to suggest 
the primacy of the tritotrochaic. As against (b) which refers to lines like A 25 
and conversely P 333, we should notice that many such instances can be 
remedied by obvious changes; of the more stable examples (for the //. without 
B® etc.) a majority occur either in the speeches or in the introductory and 
resumptive formulae. In any case, adigammatism can furnish no safe argument 
as to the early constitution of the verse. Lastly, the shortenings like dovpa 
O@pacecawy cannot be made to prove anything here; they are relatively, ze. in 
proportion to the occurrence of the break, more common in the 5th trochaic. 
Like zveiovres, 'Adpodirn, ppace | avro, etc., the scansions are ‘forced,’ if the 
closed cretics (and analogues) are to be used at all. 

Statistics often seem both fantastic and repulsive; but if the reader on 
glancing through the figures previously given, has been struck by the perspicuity 
and coherence of the metrical facts, he will be interested to turn to the text 
and to see for himself how everywhere the principles suggested come steadily 
to light. Particularly in the well-known passages of A and of II, the older 
narrative verse and the original use of unaugmented tenses are both beautifully 
clear. The styles of either book are typical, and contrast boldly with speech- 
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makes it plausible that « was originally cast in the 
3rd person. 

*The necessity of making the penthemimeral line 
ditomic would no doubt restrict the free use of the 
strong caesura. 


1For figures, see above: among the speeches, the 
most notable exception is «, where the statistics of 
the augment and of the various scansional points 
come nearer to narrative than in the rest of the 
dwrédkoya or in any other Odyssean speech. This 
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scansion; they show too, great differences, though of course not so marked, 
from Odyssean narrative, of which the finest example in the Jiad is Y. The 
émAo7oua shows very clearly some approaches towards the speech-verse—the 
less rigorous treatment of the 4th foot, the rising importance of the 3rd and 
sth trochaics, the decline of the 5th and 7th hemimerals, and the levelling of 
overlength." The versification here is in fact, for narrative, pronouncedly of the 
later type; but in ease, grace, and speed, it has no equal, late or early. In 
epic verse this is the grand summit, 6 re gaiverat ofov aw’ GAdwv. For spirit 
and style, its nearest relations are e and «, and 6 351-584; but by its scansional 
technique the omAomoia makes them seem almost poor relations. All this, 
however, properly lies outside the sphere of the present inquiry; the books 
have been mentioned only because the reader by looking through them can 
shortly and easily verify the views here maintained. He will have the principles 
forced upon him—and he will be spared the statistics. 
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1 All the statistics for Z 368-end (speeches of course omitted) are quite unparalleled. 











THE SECOND LEGIONARY CAMP IN PALESTINE. 


WaS there a second legion in Palestine at all? 
doubt. In his note on CJL. iii 6641 ‘M. Iunio Maximo Leg. Augg. Leg. 
x Fr... .’ he says ‘Quo tempore titulus positus est (about 200 A.D.) provinciam 
Palaestinam una sola legio obtinuerit necesse est X Fretensis; nam Augustorum 
vocabulum legatis legionis non solet addi nisi simul provinciae praesunt. Legio 
VI Ferrata quamquam a Dione (lv 23) in Iudaea collocatur, vide ne castra 
habuerit in Batanaea (quo ducunt milites eius duo Capitoliade oriundi, C./.L. vi 
210 anni 208 et x 532) quae fuit sub legato Syriae Phoenices” On CJL. 
iii 6703 similarly he says ‘legatus legionis Augusti vocqbulum raro adsumit’ 
But the title ‘leg. Aug.’ does seem to be used with sufficient frequency of a 
simple ‘legatus legionis’ to invalidate Mommsen’s argument: eg. Dessau 1026 
‘leg. Aug. leg. xi C. p. f?; 1036, 1055, 1070, 1141 etc: and the soldiers of 
Capitolias might just as easily have served across the border in Palestine. 
Zangemeister, who first published the inscription of Iunius Maximus (Zeztschnift 
des deutschen Palastina-Vereins x 
Mommsen, that he was the provincial legatus; but later (ib. xi 138) he 
admitted that in that case the words ‘ pro praetore’ would have been added. 

Hence there does not seem to be sufficient reason for rejecting the strong 
evidence that the Legio vi Ferrata did lie in Palestine. Mommsen himself refers 
to Dio’s direct statement, which is true at least of his own time, the early third 
century. Besides, there is the list of legions drawn up not later than Aurelius 
reign (C..L. vi 3492 = Dessau 2288), which proves that this legion was then in 
the same province as the X Fretensis; for, had it been in Syria, it must have 
appeared not after the xvi Flavia, but before it, as is required by the numerical 
order which is followed for each province in the inscription. This point is 
overlooked by Mommsen when he says (l.c.) ‘In laterculo legionum . . . legio 
haec eodem iure tam ad Syriam coelen revocari potest quam ad Syriam 
Palaestinam’ (By ‘Syria coele’ he must mean the undivided province of Syria, 
Syria proper as distinguished from Syria Palaestina; not the northern half 
of Syria proper as organised by Septimius Severus). Again, there is C./.L. ix 
5362, which names a ‘tribunus militum leg. v1 Ferr. in Syria Palaestina.’ . The 
place-name Lejjun, and the evidence of Eusebius and Jerome, which will be 
referred to later, point in the same direction. Lastly, the Palestine diploma of 
139 AD. (CLL. iii p. 23287° No. 109) names 3 alae and 12 cohorts in garrison, 
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THE SECOND LEGIONARY CAMP IN PALESTINE 


Itt 


the quota of two legions; the diploma of 86 A.D. (ib. p. 1964=857, No. 19) 
records 2 alae and 4 cohorts, when the X Fretensis was alone in occupation. 

Hence it is clear that there were two legions. Von Rohden (de Palaestina 
et Avabia p. 31) dates the arrival of the second from the time of Hadrian’s 
Jewish war. It is preferable on the whole to make it earlier, 117 A.D., when the 
rising was suppressed by Lusius Quietus. There were at least two legions, and 
probably more, employed in that war, since Quietus was a consular; an 
inscription records a ‘vexillatio’ of the Legio 111 Cyrenaica at Jerusalem at the 
end of Trajan’s reign (C.-L. iii 13587). 
us of a legatus of the province who was certainly of praetorian rank only; and 
thus there is no reason to believe that the garrison had been reduced before 
the rising of Bar-Kochba. Moreover, although the Legio xv Apollinaris is first 
recorded in the East by Arrian in 135 A.D., it is much more probable that 
it was transferred by Trajan for his Parthian campaigns than later by Hadrian’; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that this was the legion which by its permanent 
encampment at Satala in Armenia made it possible to transfer the VI Ferrata in 
the redistribution of garrisons that followed the war.? 

Where then was the camp? Three inscriptions of Antioch in Pisidia 
(C..L. iii 6814-6) record one C. Novius Apronianus, son of C. Novius Priscus 
cos, who had been xvir stlitibus tudicandis and then ¢ribunus laticlavius Leg. V1 
Fer. Caparc (so 6814; 6816 reads ‘Capar,’ but at the end of the line). 
O. Hirschfeld has the following note on 6814: ‘ Mihi videtur intellegendum esse 
Capar(eis); locus enim castrorum eodem modo adiunctus est in titulo urbano 
CLL. vi 1409 “leg. leg. xvi Fl. f. Samosate.” Neque abhorret ab hac coniectura 
quod apud Tacitum (Ann. ii 79) legitur “ Laodiceam urbem Suriae adpulsus, cum 
hiberna sextae legionis peteret. . . .” nam Capareae (an Caparcae? si recte hic 


There is no later instance known to 


legitur Caparc) secundum itinerarium Antonini p. 194 inter Epiphaneiam et 
Arram sitae a Laodicea haud longe distabant.’ 

Now the inscriptions of Antioch may be referred with confidence to the 
second century. For C. Novius Priscus was very probably consul in 152 A.D. 


when he dicd. On the other hand, C././. ili. 25= 
Dessau 2612, which records a centurion of the legion 
appointed ‘ab oftimo imp. Traiano’ to guard the 
marble quarrics at Mons Claudianus in Egypt, affords 
a strong presumption that the Icgion was in the East, 
though not necessarily in Egypt as Boeckh thought, 
during the last years of Trajan. 

9C./.L. iii 8261 = Dessau 2733 records a ‘trib. mil. 
leg. vi Ferr. in Syr.’ who was next ‘praef. coh. I 
Thrac. Syr. in Moesia.’ As this cohort was probably 
in Syria up to Trajan’s war (C./.Z. iii 600) but is not 
traceable there later—it is not mentioned in the 
diploma of 157—we may assume that it went to 
Moesia in the rearrangement of forces after the war. 
The inscription therefore is probably our last record 
of the Legio vi Ferrata in Syria, shortly before its 
transfer. 


‘Professor Pelham, in Outlines of Roman 
History* (1905) p. §06, says that the Legio xv 
Apollinaris came to Satala before 98; herein 
probably following Mommsen in the Berlin S#zunys- 
berichte 1903 p. 818 n. 4; for he had previously 
(Eng. Hist. Kev. 1896 p. 632) given 117 as the 
date. But Mommsen’s view has been rejected by 
Ritterling, in the Austrian Jahreshefte vii Betblatt p. 
34n. 30, and by Domaszewski, in PAs/o/ogus 1907 p. 
170, as contradicting ascertained facts. One inscrip- 
tion from Carnuntum in particular may be cited as 
proof that the legion lay there for the interval between 
70 and the Parthian war: C./.Z. iii 11218= Dessau 
2359 ‘D. M. T. Fl. T. f. Pol. Secundus cast., mil. 
leg. xv Apol. . . . stip. xx, T. Fl. Ingenus signif. 
h.f.c.’ It is evident from his name that T. Flavius 
Secundus was born in the camp some time after 70; 
having served 22 years he must have been about 40 
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(Prosopographia N 148-9) and Apronianus’ service as xvir defore he was tribunus 
affords a presumption that the date was not before the end of the first century 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht, Fr. trans. ii pp. 202-3 and notes). Professor Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, who shared in the discovery of these inscriptions, has very kindly given 
me his opinion, that to judge solely from the lettering they are not earlier than 
the end of the first century and not so late as the third; and that ‘historically 
there is every reason to follow the Prosopographia.’ 

If then the legion was so long quartered at Capareae—for the passage 
quoted from Tacitus refers to 19 A.D.— it is very strange that the place was of so 
little importance as to be ignored by all the authorities, so far as I can find, save 
one.' Moreover, the position, being comparatively close to Raphaneae, where the 
Legio 111 Gallica had its depét,? would have been unsymmetrical, especially when 
Syria had only three legions in all: the main strength was rather on the frontier. 
But in fact, as we have seen, the legion was transferred to Palestine by Hadrian 
at latest ; so the Syrian Capareae can hardly be in question. 

But Caparcotni or Caparcotia (Kefr-Kut) in Palestine suits the requirements 
very closely. It is named by Ptolemy (v 15, 3) as one of four cities of Galilee, 
with Sepphoris, Bethsaida-Julias, and Tiberias; and it reappears in several later 
authorities. It was therefore a place of importance; but since Ptolemy seems to 
be the first to mention it, its rise may have been due to the recent advent of the 
legion. Its name fits the spelling of the inscription (Caparc)® It was sym- 
metrically placed with regard to the other legionary depét at Jerusalem, so as to 


contro] thé northern half of the province. It was on the southern border of 


rebellious Galilee. To the south it commanded the easiest access to friendly 
Samaria as well as to Judaea, the way of many invaders in former days. The 
writer of the Book of Judith (iv 7) to which Professor G. A. Smith refers in this 
connexion (Historical Geography p. 355) ‘amply testifies to the strategical 
importance of this line of entrance into Samaria. He speaks of its various steps 
as “the anabaseis of the hill-country, for by them is the entrance into Judaea” 
and says (with some exaggeration, it is true) “it is easy to stop the invaders as 
they advance (the pass being narrow) in double file at most.”’ To the westward, 
again, Caparcotia commanded the broad valley through which ran in ancient as 
in modern times the great highway leading from Caesareia and the plain of 
Sharon. It was three miles north of Dothan, near which Joseph was sold to 
a passing caravan of Midianites. It lay on the lower slopes of a hill which 
rises sharply to a height of over 1500 feet—a commanding height for many 
miles round—close to the point where the valley opens into the great plain of 
Esdraelon. That plain was the classic battle-ground of Palestine from the earliest 
times. Eusebius in his Onomasticon calls it ro méya mediov tis Aeyewvos, and 
Jerome, translating him, ‘campus legionis’ (I owe these references to Prof. Smith 


1See Tac. Hist. ii 80 ad. fin. for the legionary _1.c.) gives Cafpareae as the name of the Syrian town, 
camps of Syria as centres of population. following the evidence of four MSS. out of five which 

*Ptol. v 14, 12. he quotes. 

*It is worth noting that Wesseling (/tin. Antonint, 
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op. cit. p. 386). It may be inferred that the whole plain was the ‘territorium 
legionis’ reserved for the support of the troops. If this view can be accepted, 
does it afford any clue to the position of the missing fortress Bethulia, mentioned 
in the Book of Judith? 

It is true that the modern Lejjun, which like Leon in Spain and Caerleon- 
on-Usk probably shows by its name that it was once a legionary camp, lies nine 
miles N.W. of Kefr-Kut, and guards the mouth of another important pass—the 
chief pass, says Professor Smith p. 386—from Sharon to Esdraelon; it is the 
ancient Megiddo, or Armageddon. There are extensive ruins there, whether of 
Roman date I do not know. But Caparcotia, though as yet it has no Roman 
remains to show, was probably a more central and commanding position, and may 
well have been the earlier head-quarters. Lejjun would be a secondary base until 
for reasons unknown to us the main strength was transferred thither. The later 
history of the legion is indeed very obscure. Eusebius may prove its survival 
into the fourth century. But it had disappeared without a trace when the Woftitia 
was compiled a hundred years later. 


R. KNoOx M‘ELDERRY. 


Queen’s College, Galway. 
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ON THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER. 
MENANDER GALLOGRAECVS, as one may call the text constructed by the 
joint labours of Messrs Gustave Lefebvre and Maurice Croiset, did not come into 
my hands till three months after its publication, and I am not surprised to 
find that over sixty of the corrections which I made on a first reading were 
proposed by Mr Leo in November last, five-and-twenty more by Mr Wilamowitz 
in December, and another five-and-twenty by other scholars at other dates. 


The remainder, and the fruits of a second perusal, are the following: 
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THE SATURNIAN METRE. 


THE latest elaborate work on the Saturnian! goes back definitely to the 
view that the metre is quantitative in character, not accentual, or half- 
accentual.? This theory then, which is at the same time the oldest3 
may at present be considered to hold the field, and the burden of proof will 
presumably lie on those who advocate a counter-theory. In putting forward 
such a theory I shall make two, as I think, justifiable assumptions: (a) that 
that theory should be accounted the best which throws most light on the 
origin of the Saturnian, and (4) that the Saturnian is an exceedingly primitive 
metre, and that an explanation of a primitive metre need not be very 
complicated to be intelligible. 

In the Hymn of the Arval Brethren we have the Saturnian in as perfect 
a form as it ever attained. ‘enos* lases iuuate, and ‘enos marmor iuuato’ 
conform to the most usual type of the first half-verse. ‘Semunes alternei 
(seven syllables) aduocapit cunctos’ is a perfect Saturnian verse, if such an 
adjective can be applied to such a metre. ‘Satur fu fere mars, limen || sadz 
sta berber’ may be compared with Liuius’ ‘simul aduenit, seruae || portant ad 
naues, Merry, Fragments of Early Latin Poetry,9. While the number of chief 
accents in each half-verse is the same and constant, the number of syllables 
varies within certain limits. For the most part, however, in the fragments of 
Liuius 7 || 6 represents the syllabic relation. On the other hand, in the 
Saturnians in which are couched the oracles relating to the siege of Veii, 
Merry, of.c. 2, the number of syllables in the second half-verse is, in the 
majority of cases, seven, z.¢. the same as in the first half-verse. This, I take 
it, represents the original structure of the Saturnian verse, and the shortening 
of the second half-verse has its counterpart in the invariable substitution of 
spondee or trochee for dactyl in the last foot of the dactylic hexa- 
meter,> and is the result of an attempt to form one self-contatned verse out 
of two. 

Now for the ictus. The editors appear to treat the first half-verse as 
if it must always and necessarily be iambic. This is the natural result of 
regarding the metre as quantitative. For the moment we shall assume that 


1F. Leo, der saturnische Vers, Berlin, 1905; Schwabe (E.T.), §§ 61, 62, and Schanz, Geschichte 
ef. also E. V. Arnold, C.#. June, 1907, p. der rom. Litt. i. pp. 14 sg¢. 
100, *I suggest that this word may be connected with 
*F. Allen, A.Z. xxiv. 556 ff. enim, &»; cf. Solmsen, A.Z. xxxi. 472. 
*For older literature of the subject see Teuffel- ®Cf. Christ, Metrik der Gricchen u. Romer, p. 110. 
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this view has not been sufficiently established, and place the ictus in either 
half-verse on the syllables which bear the word-accent, thus: 


Gnaiuod patre prognatus || fortis uir sapiénsque, Merry, of.c. 4; 
hénos fama uirtusque || gloria atque ingénium, 76. 5 ; 
facile facteis superdses || glérid4m maidrum, 26. 5. 


Assuming then that the Saturnian is accentual in character, we find that in 
the first half-verse the trochaic movement is as common as the iambic. The 
second half-verse shows more consistency and is prevailingly trochaic. There 
are exceptions however: it may, for instance, be questioned if ‘|| Néptuni ét 
mare magnum, Merry, of.c.8, is a better ictus scheme than ‘ Neptuni et 
madre magnum’; and in a case like ‘|| endéstaurdta fdacito, Merry, 3, we 
have only to read the words to find that an iambic movement is the more 
natural. 

So far the result of the discussion is this. By assuming what we have 
a perfect right to assume, that the Saturnian verse is accentual, and placing 
the ictus accordingly, we find that the first half-verse is as often as not 
trochaic in character, while the second half-verse is occasionally iambic. It 
has also been suggested that the prevailing inequality of the two half-verses 
in respect of the number of syllables is a later devclopment. Zhe Saturnian 
verse then vepresents the fuston of two primitive verses, cach of which bore 
three chief accents, consisted normally of seven syllables, and might be either 
trochaic or tambic in movement, thus: 


lojojoo or. ojfojolfo, 


allowing theoretically four varicties of Saturnian verse. There are now two 
points that call for remark In the first place, one of the above ictus 
schemes involves a dactylic movement which can occur in any of the three 


possible places : 1. sibigit 6mnem Loucanam || Wordsworth, Fr. p. 159. 


2. ufres uitaque cérpus || Merry, 31. 
3. magnum stuprum pdpulo || 2. 29. 


This dactyl is considered by Allen, Zc, to be a late innovation; I am 
rather inclined to look on it as an original characteristic of this metre, and 
indeed as a necessary consequence of its structure. In the second place, we 
have to account for the fact that the second half-verse is preponderatingly 
trochaic. From a consideration of the above ictus schemes it will be clear 
that in either type of verse the ictus could not fall on the last syllable. 
The result of this was that when two of these primitive verscs were combined, 
the second was preferably made trochaic to avoid an accumulation of short 
syllables at the juncture. An explanation of the syncopation of the second 
half-verse has already been suggested, and we have thus disposed of the 
two chief difficulties that stood in the way of deriving the Saturnian from 
the various combinations of |o|o|oo and olojojo. 
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Now for the origin of the Saturnian. Some have thought it to be of 
Italic origin, others to be derived from a Greek source.! The objections 
to the latter view are obvious. Can we assume that at the early date 
postulated Romans and Greeks had come into close contact? If they had, 
why did the Romans not borrow the hexameter at once? And _ further, 
no Greek metre is yet known on which the paternity of the Saturnian can 
with any degree of fairness be foisted. But if we refuse to admit that the 
Saturnian is of Greek origin, we can, I think, connect it with another primitive 
metre. 

In Fiacc’s Hymn (Windisch, /résche Texte, i. p. 11 ; Stokes, Gotdelica, 126; 
Stokes, Revue Celtique, vi.; Strachan-Stokes, 7hesaurus Palaeohibernicus,.ii. 308) 
we have a metre the resemblance of which to the Saturnian is most patent. 
The first verse is: 

a B 
Génnair Patraic innémthur || iséd atféd iscélaib,? 


the first half-verse trochaic, the second iambic. With a cf. ‘hdénos fama 
uirtusque ||,’ identical foot with foot down to the dactyl in the second place; 
with B cf. ‘|| libdbant, dnclabdatur,’ Merry, of.c. 1o—again perfect correspondence 
in every respect. It will be noticed that in the Irish the second half-verse 
is not syncopated, and that, on the other hand, the second half-verse does 
not show the same preference for the trochaic movement: ‘bendacht for 
Célumcille || connoébaid Alban alla, but ‘Robdéd chdbair dond Erin || tichtu 
Patraicc foréchlad.’ For resolved feet cf. ‘acus bith benndcht firu mimam ° ||’ 
with such verses as ‘quare lubens té in grémiu ||,’ Merry, of.c. 5. 

Reserving for another occasion a fuller discussion of the matter, I will 
for the present merely call attention to the significance of the resemblance 
between the Italian and the Old Irish metres. There are three possibilities : 
either the Old Irish metre is modelled on the Saturnian (a view which is 
scarcely likely to be supported*), or the resemblance is purely accidental, 
or, in the third place, both the Saturnian and the metre of Fiacc’s hymn 
go back to an Italo-Keltic speech-unity. That the resemblance is accidental 
is of course possible, particularly if with Stokes, Revue Celtique, vi. 285 n., 
we hold that Old Irish verse had no ictus, the syllables being simply counted. 
On the other hand, it seems to me that there is really no strong objection 
to the third supposition. The date of Fiacc’s hymn is disputed—Thurneysen, 
R.C. vi. 329, thinks it is not older than ninth century—but this naturally 
does not affect the question, and Zimmer® appears to claim a much higher 


‘For an ingenious attempt to connect it with the *For an attempt to derive certain Old Irish metres 
Greek dactylic hexameter, see F. Allen’s article in from /afe Latin metres, see an article by R. 
X.Z, already referred to. Thurneysen, Xevue Celtigue, vi. p. 336 ff. 

*Zeuss, G.C*. 938, places two accents on ‘innem- 5 Keltische Studien, 2 Heft: wher altirische 
thur,’ but preposition and noun come under one Sefonung u. Verskunst, Berlin, 1884. I have had 
accent; cf. Stokes, Revue Celtigue, vi. 291. unfortunately no opportunity of consulting Zimmer’s 


®Zeuss, G.C*. p. 938. work. 
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antiquity for the Old Irish metres. If we remember what Caesar says 
(B.G. vi. 14) on the subject of the Druid schools,! we shall have no 
difficulty in agreeing with the observation of Zeuss, G.C*% p. 938, ‘cum 
morum priscorum semper tenacissimi fuerint celtici populi . . . nimium audere 
mihi non uideor si affrmo prima iam religionis christianae aetate in Gallia 
gallicam illam carminum formam translatam esse in carmina christiana. And 
if we also bear in mind the isolated position of Ireland, we can readily admit 
that a metre which in Italy was killed out by the invading Greek hexameter, 
should in Ireland have been preserved unchanged for several centuries longer. 
From the admission of the original identity of the two metres in question 
we gain (1) an additional argument for an _ Italo-Keltic speech-unity in 
comparatively recent times, and (2) a fairly simple explanation of the 
Saturnian, with the certainty that it was not quantitative but accentual. 


J. FRASER. 


”* ; ™~ 7 , - 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


1Cf. also, H. D’Arbois Jubainville, /#troduction a2 l'étude de la littérature Celtigue, and E. Windisch, 
Tain 66 Ctialnge, pp. xl and x\viii. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW TEXT OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTYVS. 


IN the following pages the references are to the /émes of Immisch’s text 
(Teubner 1897), and the MSS and groups of MSS are indicated by his 


lettering. 


i 5 ovdrAuTeicOa TATXOUTE kuxos » yTTwuevots (ABCDE ovXdX. yrr.: Ep. 
Mon, cvvaxberOar rary. Kaxos. ) HTTHuEvow): the longer reading, as it occurs 
in the most epitomised MS and makes good sense, is probably nearer the 
original.’ 

11 OwWe yevéerOu avrov, ‘he arrived late on the scene’ (O avrov): avrov 
referring to the speaker is surely impossible; Jebb’s €avrdv is worse. I can 
find no exact parallel; but cf. Plato Gorg. 490 B ¢xe 0 a’tov (so Dem. 45, 26), 
Rep. 1.327 C mever’ avrov; Xen. Ven. 8.6 avrot eotw, Anab., 5.6. 26 ear’ av 
exei yernoOe, et al.; Isocr. Paneg. 113 eyyus ylyverOa; Plato Prot. 314C €TELON 
eV Tw 7 poOvpw évevoucBa, Cf. also Thuc. 4. 8 3 ETE! dé eyEVETO Tw TT paTw eT UL 
tov Bpucidou eri ty é€xBory Tis Avyxov; Alexis Fr. 261 (K.) yevouevos ob To 
T Puy ie eBourero. 

[Since I wrote the above, my attention has been drawn to Mr. H. Richards’ 
chapter on ev@v and avrov in ‘ Xenophon and Others. If the Characters may 
be reckoned as belonging to the ‘Greek of the best time,’ it seems that avrov 
must be regarded as emphatic, implying a certain contrast. Should we render 
‘he arrived late on the actual sfot’? Such a nuance of expression is in keeping 
with the Character. The position, too, of the adverb avrov is perhaps peculiar 
in a phrase of three words. If it is emphatic by position as well as by nature, 
the additional emphasis may well imply the ellipse of a contrasted idea. ] 

19 Aéyers <avrov> éavTov ETepov yeryovevat, ‘you make him out to have 
changed from what he was’ (O Aéyet Eavrov Erepov yey.: Aéyers Foss: Immisch 
suggests Aeyeis éavTov Erepov yey.): cf. Thuc. 1. 8. mAovowrepor éuvTav 

1The claims of the Munich Epitome have been it is probably nearer the archetype. When the fuller 
undeservedly disregarded. Bad as it isin many ways, MSS themselves bear witness to the epitomiser’s 
it is the only MS which gives the correct spelling hand, as in the case of AB (compare, in part of xxx, 
of Ilo\vrépxwy in viii 14 and has the necessary ros AB with V), the probability becomes very great. 
in ix 18, it is unique in the number of the Characters While Ep. Mon. is never in any important respect 
which it contains, and its reading xépayov in vi 12 longer than V, it is longer than AB in eight or nine 
is almost certainly older than the 7d decuwrhpovw of places where the addition is either necessary to the 


the other MSS. Again, wherever an epitome gives sense or an improvement of it. 
an expression in a longer form than the fuller MSS, 
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YiyvopueEvor ; Plato Rep. 4. 421D apyos d€ Kai apmedns yevnreT at warrov avros 


e ~ 
auTou, 


ii 4 Tovro ov@evi tay (so B: edd. ovdevi): see Meisterhans; so also vii 4 
(with B), viii 13 (AB), and x 18 (B). 

15 Kat A€yovTos 6€ avTou Tt Tovs GAXoUS Twray KeAEUCTAal, Kai Errawera de 
axovovras, Kai émicnunvacOa de, éray ravonrat ‘OpOas (ABe axovovros: CDe 
axovtos: Ep. Mon. axovov: O e for érav: ABCDe mavcera: e mavonra: e 
maveta): ‘and when his patron is talking he will bid the company be silent 
and if they listen will praise them [for doing so], and when the great man 
stops speaking he will ejaculate “ Quite right!” by way of showing his approval.’ 
Reiske’s adovros for axovovros is unlikely. Singing would belong to § 10 below, 
where the scene is laid at a dinner-party. Besides, the order would naturally 
be xai adovtos de érawérat, and moreover we should expect Lodes rather than 
'OpOes. Cobet’s reading of A, axovros, which Diels (Deut. Littz. ’98) puts 
forward in support of Reiske’s suggestion, is incorrect. M.Omont kindly informs 
me that A reads dxdtr: this must certainly be interpreted axovovros (for \ = ov 
see Thompson Palaeog. p. 94). In any case the genitive is strange, though an 
ignorant scribe might easily change axovovras to axovovros, thinking it parallel 
to Aéyovros. The reading ef wavoerat cannot well be right. It would seem 
that we have to choose between ef wavera: (Diibner), %v mavonra (Ast), and ézav 
mavonrat (Foss). I prefer the temporal conjunction, which with the abbreviation for 
av (r or , see Allen Notes Pl. II) is not so far from the MSS reading as it looks. 

32 Kat weraty Tavra Aeywy (AB cat wy: Ambros. E kat wera, see Bassi’s 
partial collation of five MSS in the Ambrosian Library, Revista di Filol. ’98 
and ’99): cf. vii § wat uerakv de amroxpwouevp ériBaddew etras. W. Miiller de 
Dic. Rat. Theophr. pp. 34, 4§ is against xat unv (so CDe) or xai dy. There seems 
to have been an obscure abbreviation. Perhaps something: like } or pee (Allen 
Notes p. 19 note 4) was variously read as uy and wera. Confusion of com- 
pendia is probably the cause of the variations in the following passages :— 
v 1 and 2 AB yap for de; xi 8 A «ai for 4: iv 27 AB wmo- for aro-; v 32 AB 


s , 
avro- for e7r-. 


iii 1 Adywv ov Katpiwy % paxpov Kai amrpoBovrevTwy (so Ep. Mon. but 
full-stop after waxpov: cett. Aoy. maxpw@v Kai ampo8.): see note on i 5. 


iv 9 xa@Cavew: this form is used of birds or insects five times in Aristotle, 
e.g. H.A. 6 3. 593° 10 (Bekk.) ; in Probl. ¢ 4. 886* 1, it is used of men, as opposed 
to avicracOa ; Isocrates Dem. 52 uses it of bees. The only metrical passages 
where it is supposed to be used of men are Pherecr. Fr. 172 (K.) detrvov 
mapackevace, cv de xaOiCave, and Menander Fad. Inc. 847 (K.) xaOiCave . . . eis 
Ta oncaua (2. the sesame-shops). The latter passage might conceivably refer 
to birds. The former is perhaps sufficient to support the MSS reading here. 
Meisterhans supports «aOGew. 
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17 Kat éori@v Tov Kiva mporKadXerauevos Kai éTAaBouevos Tov piyxous 
eireiv’ Odros puAarret TO xwpiov Kai Thy oikiav (Ep. Mon. cai éoOiovra émAaBerbat 
Tov puyxous Kuvds. éyovta ovTos piAak.: cett. kai Tov Kiva mpork, kTr.): V has 
ecOiwy for é€orwmy xxx init. For the absolute use of eorimwy cf. xxx 2 and 
Ephippus Fr. 16 (K.) xuuBia re rapéxou’ éori@y Evperion. So far from being 
otiose, the word is necessary to point the aypouxia of the action described. 


v 27. Tav cKotwwy <Tav> &ex Aaxedaimovos. 


vi 4-6 In this passage, where nearly all edd. insert my before éywv 
with e, I should like to suggest the following reading :—ayopaios tis kai 
mavroTrows aueder duvaTos Kai opxeicOa mpwv Tov KdpdaKka, Kat mpoowreiov 
yur ev KOmiKG Yopw avacecuvpuevos Tepiaryew, ‘he is capable (1) of dancing 
the cordax when sober, and (2), when wearing a mask in a comic chorus, 
of marching round with his clothes lifted up [to show off the oxvrwov]’—taking 
mepiayety as intransitive, a military metaphor, as in vii 6 émiBaddAew (so AB) 
and viii 6 éwyBadwv, and comparing Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 22 xixXw Tepiayovros avrou 
eri TO Xwpiov. The Ep. Mon. reads, after the definition, cai 6 azovevonuévos, 
olos Kat vjpwv dpxeicOa Tov Kdpdaxa, advacecupuévov Te Tmepiayew év OcaTpw. 
First as to the position of avaveovpuévos in my proposed reading :—there would 
seem to be no good authority’ for avacecvpuevos in the sense of ‘defiant of 
decency’ as a permanent attribute (7avromoiws on the other hand has close 
parallels to its use here in wavromwAns Anaxippus Frag. 1. 10 (K.) and 
TAVTOEPKTEW Herondas v 42); besides, if that is the meaning here, one would 
naturally expect some instance of indecency to be given below, which is not 
the case. Now the MS tradition represented by the Ep. Mon. gives avacecvp- 
uevos (or rather avacecvpuevov, but this means nothing, see the MS passim) 
in a position where it can have its ordinary sense, participial not adjectival ; 
and this is a strong point in its favour. (A shows a similar displacement in 
xii 10 where it inserts cai avaXioxovras after mueuaOyxdras and omits it three 
lines below.) Again, the word mwy suggests a symposium rather than a 
comedy or the rehearsal of a comedy; and that the cordax was danced at 
symposia is clear from Mnesim. ‘Ir7orp, 1. 18 (Mein.) zpomoots ywpei* Ewerat 
opdagé. I conclude that we have here two occasions, a symposium, and a play 
or rehearsal of it. I may add that if one occasion were meant, the order of 
the words would more probably be cpxeioOa Tov xopdaxa vidwv Kai mporwreiov 
éxwv €v Kwik xopy. The order of the words in the Ep. Mon. precludes this 
interpretation even more certainly than that in the other MSS; for it reads 
kai mjpwv dpxeicOa Tov xdpdaxa followed by a full stop (I take ev Oearpw to 
fepresent €v xwuip xopw in the other MSS). 

The reading of ¢, uy éywv, I regard as an emendation. 

11 quote from the Thesaurus‘. . . [dvacecvpyévos, pretatur Suidas, qui addit locum anonymi.. . rd 


obscaenus, Gl.]. . . Synesius 213C xwuwdlay dva- 8 dvacecvpuévoy Awdacrov Kal dwhoiv.’ 
cecuppévnv cal wAnupedt [ubi Axoouor, dwpers inter- 
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vii 5 ay axovy avtou, uabijocera (O QUTOU). 

18 mv@ouevos tas exxAnoras amaryyée New (so QO), ‘to report news he has 
heard of the meetings of the assembly’: no change is needed: cf. Ar. Eecl. 183 
exkAnciacw iv OT ovK €xpwueba, and ibid. 84 xKxAnoia 0 ets iv Taperkevac pea | 


e ~- f Vr , ad , 
nueis BaciCew, €€ ew yevijreTat. 


eee > Ny e ~ 4 o / ar + m. 
Vili IQ etvat 0 eavTw Kat onueiov (O de auTw). 

26 adr’ ovv iwxvpos <ye> ‘yevouevos: on comparing passages in Plato, 
and the 


With one 


exception aAX’ ovvy without ye would seem (so far as the Indices go) to be 


Aristophanes, Xenophon, and in Demosthenes and the Orators, I 


balance greatly in favour of the insertion of ye (so Casaubon). 


confined to use with the Imperative, as in Plato Prot. 310A GAN’ obdv axovere. 
With ye, the phrase is used to mark a contrast, and is nearly always preceded 
by a concessive clause or something equivalent to it, eg. Plato Phaedo 102D 
used 


wv 4 ~ , - % ) cy ” , e , . 
€0(IKa Kal ouyypapiws EPELV, aXXr’ ovv exel YE Tov wes Aeryu. It is so 


beginning rejoinders. Here I believe that the contrast is with the phrase 
@ taXaitwpos, and that the question evOuuer to THs TVxys; is a parenthesis. 
The use of the participle yevouevos instead of éyevero shows that the word is 
parallel to the adjective taXaitwpos. ‘Poor fellow—it’s just Fortune’s way, 
isn’t it?—and yet such a great man once!’ I prefer this interpretation to 
For 


xiii 17, av THs for avtys ts, A’s omission of uy after mot, xv 3, and (probably) 


supposing with Casaubon an ellipse of €Ceypyrat. haplography cf. 


ix 14 and xxvi 22. 


ix 14 ayew.., 
reading of B, tous eis tTyv voTepaiav, as haplography, Y being confused with T; 


Meisterhans 


Tous vous es THv voTepaiav: vovs would explain the 
cf. previous note. Theophr. Fr. 4. 56 confirms es tyv vorrepaiar. 
supports the form vous. 

21 etmeivy OTe Aé€Aoumat, amy, KaKeivov ovdEuia cot xapis, ‘say as he runs 
off “I’ve had my bath, and for that no thanks to you.”’ (ABCDe XéAovra 
AéXouua: Herwerden): for the haplography see note on viii 26. 
For the genitive cf. Xen. Cyr 1. 6. II. 
simply xaxei, in the sense of ‘that time,’ but I doubt if the following passages 
Soph. PAil. 395 
Oe KaKel, NATED TOTM’, Emnvdwmav, OT’ €s TOV ’Atrpeday UBps mac’ éxwpe; Gramm. 


Bekk. Ax. p. 


’ | = 
GTiWV KAKEL : 


An alternative would be to read 
(quoted from the Thesaurus) really establish this meaning: 


, - , , , - ] , 4 , 4 , , 
188, I exei ev ToOTW, ExEiTE EG TOTOY, Kal ET Xpevov TacceTal, 


J. M. EDMONDS. 
Repion. 


(To be continued.) 
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OF MANILIVS. 


TWO EDITIONS 
(With Some Notes on Books I. and II.) 


PEOPLE are beginning to think of Manilius as the spoilt child of Latin 
Scholarship. In England alone there have appeared editions of, or works upon, 
Manilius, in the seventeenth century by Sherburne? and Creech, in the eighteenth 
by Bentley and Burton, in the nineteenth by Ellis and Postgate, and in the 
current century by Housman. The contribution of France also has been con- 
siderable in quality, if not in quantity—Scaliger, Huetius, Pingré: though to-day 
there is no eminent French student of Manilius. Of the German editors we 


might say what Aristophanes says of the Athenian generals: 
iw orpatnyot wAeioves » BeATioves!, 

only that Prof. Breiter, whose recent recension of the text of Manilius lies before 
me, has rendered services to the student of the Astronomica which entitle him 
to be mentioned only with respect. He is mentioned with something approaching 
respect even by Mr. Housman, who respects few scholars save Bentley and 
never fails to lay ‘significant stress upon the difference between himself and 
a jackass ’*—by which he usually means a German. 


Mr. HOUSMAN’S edition appeared some five years ago. It was bound to 
have a considerable effect upon Manilian criticism. Its Preface is a brilliant piece 
of fireworks. But amid much that is frivolous and a good deal that is unjust 
and unkind it contains a useful section on the relative merits of the two families 
of Manilian MSS. (pp. xxiii-xxviii), six interesting pages (liv-lix) on the trans- 
position of letters and syllables in MSS. (where, however, the whole thing is 
treated too mechanically, and where Mr. Housman would have profited by a 
study of Ribbeck’s Prolegomena, pp. 263-4, ed. i.), together with a clever 


His wealth of illustrative passages is really remark- 
able: and he had read most of the modern literature 
that could help him. His note on i. 646 is an 
example of his good judgment. His sense of humour 
is delightfully illustrated by his apology to Charles II. 
for not ‘adding his name to the Constellations’: 
‘who by your excellent virtues justly deserve and 
without question shall in due time obtain a most 
eminent place among them.’ 
8 Cf. Manil. Introd. xiv. 


Edidit THEODORUS 
1907. 


1M. Manilit Astronomica: 
BREITER: i Carmina. Leipsic: Dieterich. 
3m. 8o. 

M. Manili Astronomicon Liber Primus: Recensuit 
et enarrauit A. E. HOUSMAN: Accedunt Emenda- 
tiones Librorum, ii, iii, iv: London, Grant Richards: 
1903. 4s. 6d. net. 

?Sherburne deserves more credit than he commonly 
gets. His translation is mostly readable: its mis- 
takes are made again by Pingré: it is an honest 
attempt to make his author’s meaning intelligible. 
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characterisation of Bentley (xvi-xviii). 
Bentley : 


It is easy to be just to the genius of 
and Mr. Housman’s appreciation is adequate. But his complete 
inability to appreciate the worth of scholars whose virtues are less telling 
and direct is a grave reproach to him intellectually. There is also a queer 
want of humour in treating scholars of long-established reputation as though 
they were naughty schoolboys. The real value of his book lies in its Latin 
Commentary and in the ingenuity of some of the editor's emendations. In 
one or two places he has made, I fancy, certain corrections: e.g. linter 88 
for ztzmer or inter (though this has not convinced Breiter): the punctuation of 
292-293: winter 375 for zntra: soli 399 for solts: parti... trunca 779 for 
partus . . . trunco (though many persons will think this very doubtful). Less 
convincing, but attractive, are pugna ingenits 145 for genus in pugna; ad Heltacas 
217 for adetacas (M): gyrts 331 for signis: nist... dignae 471 for sine... signa: 
and the whole restoration of 655-657. Considering how many scholars of repute 
have exercised their ingenuity on emending Manilius, this 
book—no inconsiderable achievement. 
in emendation as anyone. 


is—in a_ single 
But Mr. Housman can be as luckless 
He complains (Introd. xviii) of Bentley altering atgue 
arma ferarum to something so unlike the ductus litterarum as aut cornua tauri: 
and he then himself writes praestans for dispar (dispas M) at 353, zgnzs ad os 
for zm vadios at 408. Not much better is tum uice for ultima (226) refugit 
and the transposition of 167 at 214, glactegue for caelique at 311.1 It should 
be said, however, that even his failures are stimulating. He knows nonsense 
when he sees it: and he calls it nonsense and adds epithets. As a consequence 
he has directed attention to a good many hitherto unnoticed difficulties. He 
has been able to do this not only because he has a fine sense for Latinity, but 
because he has taken the trouble to master thoroughly his author’s subject 
matter. For this reason it is a pity that he did not make his commentary a 
little less critical and a little more explanatory. There was badly needed a 
commentary on Manilius which should furnish an approach to the study of 
him. And with very little more trouble Mr. Housman might have made his 
edition into such a commentary. Notes such as that on 399 and 613 shew 
real acuteness in interpretation. 

To our knowledge of the MS. material Mr. Housman cannot be said to add 
very much. For i. 1-83 he employs two uncollated Vatican MSS. (Vrbinas 667, 
Vrbinas 668) which are pretty certainly derived from M. The fruit of these 
two MSS. is a true (but not new) reading at 59—/percepta for praecepta (adopted 
also by Breiter) and a false reading at 13, where GL have 


hoc sub pace uacat tantum: iuuat ire per ipsum 
aera . . . 


Mr. Housman punctuates at wacat, and adopts from Urb. 667 tandem for tantum. 
This certainly gives a feebler sense: and though it was perhaps the reading of M 


1 What to say of im poenas dignata suas =indignata suas poenas (355) I know not. Or is it done ‘ socose’? 
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it is palaeographically suspicious. M’s original probably had fam (tum being lost 
before zuuat), which some corrector with a gift for ‘metrical stopgaps’ had 
changed to tandem. Mr. Housman has recently (C/ass. Quart. Oct. 1907) come 
round to Breiter’s view that V is dependent on M. 

Taken as a whole this edition of Book i. is a work of real distinction. It 
is full of acute criticism and acute suggestion. The Introduction is rather 
slap-dash stuff: many of the emendations proposed in the 
Appendix are conceived in a somewhat devil-may-care spirit. But the actual 


text of Book i is far and away the best in existence: and the notes are weighted 


and a great 


with a genuine learning far more substantial than the tone of the Introduction 
would have led one to anticipate. The book is one of great superficial brilliance, 
and at the same time a real and solid contribution to Manilian criticism. 

No one could be less like Mr. Housman than Dr. BREITER. He does not 
aspire to be the Lord High Executioner of Latin criticism, and has nothing of 
Mr. Housman’s everlasting ‘ off-with-his-head’ manner. ‘A staid man and one 
who has taken measure with himself and set a rule to the lawlessness within,’ he 
And it is quite certain that he has 


I will 


sets out before all else to be useful. 
produced the most useful text of Manilius which has yet appeared. 
mention at once certain merits of it which are unquestionable. 

1. Breiter has all along shewn a juster appreciation of the interrelation of 
Only three MSS., GLM, have any real 
importance, and on these Dr. Breiter bases his recension. 

2. He has no Lieblings-Handschrift (and this should please Mr. Housman). 
He knows the value of Jacob’s MSS.—and of Mr. Housman’s. He knows a 
But he also knows (as eg. Bechert does not) 
He has no prejudice 


worthless MS. when he sees it. 
that a good MS. exists to be used and not to be hated. 
against either G or M. 

3. His Apparatus is the only manageable one. 
pursued a somewhat unusual but, I think, justifiable method. 
Pars ii. all consideration of conjectures, he contents himself simply with quoting 
the readings of his MSS. wherever they differ from the printed text.’ In the 
case of most other authors this method would be objectionable; and such an 
arrangement cannot in any case be final. We shall want (and perhaps Breiter 
intends) a Pars iii constructed on the model of vol. ii. of Wecklein’s Aeschylus. 

4. He has contented himself—so at least I infer—with a text which is, 
like the Apparatus, provisional in character. There rarely occurs any obelus 
desperationts: and I deduce from this—and some other things—that the editor 
has preferred to attempt the construction just of a workable text. His edition 
will certainly not be thought final: but he has tried to make the reading of 
Manilius possible for flesh and blood. His chief aim is that the reader shall 
always ‘know where he is’ and what the editor is up to: and that he shall 


In constituting it he has 
Reserving for 


' There are, however, some notable omissions: ¢.g. the important variant of M is not recorded at i. 431. 
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possess withal a text which everywhere, if one brings a little charity to it, 
construes. His conservatism is sometimes excessive: as when eg. at 2. 106 
he reads eximium, at 3. 327 im mundo. But at its worst this conservatism is 
not of the type that fairly infuriates. It is the conservatism at any rate of one 
who has honestly endeavoured to understand his author, and who, if he feels that 
critics are fallible, also knows that this is true of MSS. Nor has Breiter any 
strong prejudice in favour of himself. He has changed his mind at a good 
many points: usually for the better, eg. 2. 683-6—though at 3. 539 I think 
his previous judgment was truer. Comparing his text of Book i. with Housman 
I constantly prefer Housman. But this is partly because it is better fun, and 
partly because I am English. For a competent middle-class text, all respecta- 
bility and no swashbuckling, Breiter will serve the ends of a far larger class, 

5. He gives the lemmata of all his MSS.: and they are valuable. 

Let me mention now certain defects which are also unquestionable: 

1. The paper upon which the text is printed is about as unpleasing as it 
could be—unpleasing to the point of being deterrent. But this is probably not 
Dr. Breiter’s fault. [Among faults which are partly his and partly not his should 
be noticed a vast number of bad misprints as 4g. i. 433. suguamea, 2. 334 
(full stop): 3. 32 cr. n., 150 fora, 187 fonte, 261 tu for im (2b. utrumgue for 
106 oderit o for 4. 110, 27¢ cr. m., 343 cr. m. collocanto, 
772 cocunt, 780 cr. m. arees, 843 medios: 5. 4 cr. nm. om. (Strinxisset), 30 
cr. n. (utctor), 73 cr. n. (spumiferis), 84 comma, 85 full stop, 185 formadine, 
278 famas, 339 enstat uadis, 404 cr. n., 426 furtiuue, 543 cr. nm. (post 513 
seg. 543 surely?), 617 full stop, 735 cr. n.] , 

2. Though Breiter has produced the only useable Apparatus that exists, he 
might have made it a good deal more useable if he had omitted altogether the 
readings of the Cusanus.! Why he has seen fit to include them I am altogether 
unable to divine, for he entertains no illusions about C: ‘rarissime sani aliquid 
solus habet,’ he says: Praef. viii. 

3. He has an unprofitable and annoying habit of constantly citing the 
MS. reading in his Apparatus when it already stands in his text. He has 
thereby made his App. Crit. longer by about a quarter than it need have been. 

4. There is a good deal too much italics in the text. Breiter uses italics 
to indicate lines or passages which he considers spurious. Mr. Housman has 
justly observed that ‘the best prize that Bentley missed, and the richest 


utrimque?): 4. 


columns, and in which the recto and verso of fol. § 
had become inverted. GL again go back to a parent 
MS. containing 38 lines to a page: cf. iii. 399; iv. 
10-313; also iii. 1-37; and compare iv. 312 and 
iv. 731-2, where in each case we observe the number 
of the intervening lines is divisible by 38. Between 
A and M, once more, there seems to lie a MS. con: 
taining 35 lines to the page: cf. iii. 175-6, 370: 
404-6: 615-616. 


1The MS. problem is everywhere clearing up. 
Only three MSS. count, GLM. All the others 
(V included) are derived mediately or immediately 
from L or M (C’s dependence on L is very clearly 
shewn in the lemmata: see Breiter’s note on 3. 399). 
M is the sole representative of a recension quite dis- 
tinct from that represented by GL. On the other 
hand both families have a common parent in a now 
lost MS. (A), which can be shewn to have contained 
44 lines to a page, written, I fancy, in double 
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province left for his successors, is the corrections of those verses of Manilius 
which he precipitately and despotically expelled. But neither time nor 
Mr. Housman has in this matter made Breiter much wiser than he was 
fifteen years ago. Running my eye down Book ii. I see italics at 283-287, 
740-743, 907-909, 935-936. The internal improbability of these excisions 
is enhanced on the external side by the fact that in each passage half-lines 
are excised. I would remark here that even when a passage appears spurious 
it is sometimes worth while trying to restore the original form of it where 
it is clearly corrupt. In proportion to the success of its restoration is the 
proof of its spuriousness. 

I feel obliged to say that in emendation I never find Breiter really 
felicitous. His corrections rarely possess what Cobet calls ze@avayxn. Most 
of them are tolerable: eg. 1. 331: 2. 23: 2. 253: 3. 497 (but not 498): 3. 509: 
3. 535: 4. 217. But I can find no correction which really convinces me save 
perhaps 2. 226 sunt for ut: 4. 214 Latio for potius: 5.529 Pactoli for protultt. 
Some suggestions I even feel to be rather wooden: eg. 2. 139 “brato: 3. 617 
morbi (here G’s morbus is clearly right. A. had mord. which the rest read as 
mortt Or morg.). In some emendations, on the other hand, which he adopts 
from others, Breiter shews a real scholarly sense: as when at 2. 220 he sees 
that Bentley’s Chelts is right. But in general he is very cautious in adopting 
alien corrections. He prints two or three of Mr. Housman’s emendations in 
Book i.: but of those on ii.-iv. I am not sure whether he notices any save 
4. 789 Italiae. How long, I wonder, will Mr. Housman endure to stretch 
forth his hands to a disobedient people? 


I propose in what remains of this paper to traverse a certain number 
of passages where Housman and Breiter have recognised difficulties, and to 
make some suggestions of my own upon them. I shall in passing call 
attention to one or two difficulties upon which they have no note. I shall 
not, in this paper, venture beyond the first two books. But I hope upon 
another occasion to offer some remarks on Books iii. iv., v. 

I preface what I have to say with a sentence of Carrio which I owe to 
the unhappy Stocber!: ‘Loxiae oracula mihi audire uideor quotiens Manilium 
lego: ita multa sunt in eo turpiter conturbata, lacera, mutila, prodigiose 
obscura, et quae nemo, nisi artem hariolandi nouerit, recte interpretari potest.’ 
This among Stoeber’s Testimonia! It may serve to commend Manilius to 
the textual critic. But it is worth remembering also that Manilius is a really 
great poet, and rewards minute study. Every now and again he becomes 
one of the most impressive of Latin writers. 


But I think Stocber should be glad that there is the 
river Styx and a good part of two centuries between 
him and his critic. 


1T call him unhappy because it is enough to 
make man or ghost unhappy to be spoken of as 
Mr. Llousman speaks of him on pp. xix-xx. 
Mr. Ilousman never carries the bludgeon in vain. 
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BOOK I. 


40. et natura dedit uires seque ipsa reclusit. 


So Breiter, Housman, etc. et matarugue L', et natura GL’. 


The common original perhaps had gui (or guei)=qguin, natura which 
would easily become maturague and et naturaque (Sic). 
a constant difficulty to the scribes of Manilius: cf. ég. 2. 19: 2. 197: 
2. 223. At 2. 358 dubiague perhaps points to guim dubia. [1 note that 
Breiter condemns 39: I also think his arrange- 
ment of 29-32 (sublimesque 32) inferior to Housman’s.] 


guin seems to have been 


for which I see no reason. 


76. ignotusque nouos pontus subduxerat orbes. 
ignotusgue Urbinates: Breiter: zmmotusgue cett: Housman. 


Breiter is no doubt right: g is more likely to have been omitted than 
inserted. 


214. seclusit Br. But Scaliger’s correction satisfies me. 


217. donec Niliacas per pontum ueneris oras. 


Niliacas GL: obelised in Breiter: adetacas M. 


In support of Housman’s ad Heliacas cf. Germ. Arat. 141 Nélicen for Helicen. 


245. mos in nocte sumus somnosque in membra locamus, 

To Housman’s note, which has not converted Breiter (vocamus Br.), | 
would add Stat. 7heb. 8. 654 ‘lacrimasque in lumina fundit’—where zm must 
belong to /acrimas. Br. is not consistent: for he allows the equally violent 


anastrophe at 2. 905: 3. §21—passages which are both emended by Ellis. 


310-311. mixta ex diuersis consurgunt uiribus astra 
hinc uicina poli caelique hinc proxima flammis. 
311. Ainc uicena solo hic caeli M (suprascr. poli caeligue hinc), hinc uicina poli 
caeligue GL. 
Read 


hinc uicina Helicae, Chelis hinc proxima flammeis. 
The common original had 
hinc uicina heli celis hinc proxima flammeis. 


pols and solo are both emendations of the uox nihili Ae/i; caels (taken as 


from caelum) was too much for both M and GL: but M has dealt the more 
faithfully with it: -gue is the merest metrical stopgap. 

If objection be taken to the synizesis fammeis, I would answer that 
Manilius allows himself a synizesis (though of a different kind) at 1. 185, 
13. 225, is either a synizesis or a 


where /fortuttos, like fortustus in Juv. 
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false quantity. And in any case to argue that unless a writer employs 
synizesis more than once then he never does, is dangerous: such reason- 
ing would deprive both Juvenal (6. 82) and Ovid (Met. 15. 728) of 
admitted examples of it. flammeus is, no doubt, an odd epithet for so dull 
a constellation as Libra. Yet the ancients often emphasise its brightness, 
cf. eg. Germ. Avat. 89: Cic. 323. 

But why, it will be asked, should Manilius use Che/ae for the Zodiacal 
circle generally? He is speaking of the signs between the Arctic circie and 
the Zodiac. Helice may very appropriately typify the former: but why 
Chelae? why not rather eg. Cancer (Cancrique Schrader)? The answer is, 
I think, obvious. In the Catalogue which follows of signs between the Arctic 
and the Zodiac circles Manilius begins precisely with those signs which lie 
between Chelae and Helice. Why he begins with these I do not know: 
but that is why he here mentions Libra and not Cancer. One of the 
equinoxes, of course, occurs in Libra, which gives it a certain pre-eminence. 
Apart from this it is also given a pre-eminent position at 2. 218-220: 


quin etiam sex continuis dixere diurnas 
esse uices castris, quae sunt a principe signo 
lanigeri: sex a Chelis nocturna uideri. 
Breiter reads Phoebigue (Schrader: cf. Jacob: Praef. xiv). Mr. Housman is 
here less happy than he sometimes is: though he says rightly that -gue is 
intolerable. 
For uzribus in 310 cf. Virg. Georg. 4. 37 utraque uis=frigus et calor. 


384-386. 
cetera non cedunt: uno uincuntur in astro, 
augustum sidus nostro quod contigit orbi 
Caesar, nunc terris post caelo maximus auctor. 


For augusto codd, 385 I have written augustum. quod=quia. 385-386 
secl. Br. more suo. 


415-416. tu proximus, Anguis, 
squamea dispositis imitate uolumina flammis. 


415. ¢«# scripsi: cus codd. 416. imitate uolumina scripsi: tmitatur lumina codd. 


Breiter retains /umina in 416. tergora Bentley. For the apostrophe 
tu proximus cf. Manil. i. 626: ii. 187, 365, 612, 623 and passim. 


422-423. tum di quoque magnos 
quaesiuere deos fesurcionem f Jupiter ipse. 
So M: GL have, for esurcionem, dubitauit. 


‘In Statius Si/uae 1. 6. 15-16 gratultum is probably as corrupt as Aedwsia, It may originally have 
stood at the end of 15. 
NO. VI. VOL. II. I 
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Housman suggests eguzt /oue which has the merit of being palaeographically 
about as like to duditauit as it is to esurctone. M’s original had perhaps 


quaesiuere deos, urcionem Jupiter ipse : 


te. vacionem. Iluppiter vationem, ze. deum deorum maximum quaesiuit, cf. ii, 
82 deus et ratio. 


433-434. quam propter Cetus convoluens squamea terga 
orbibus insurgit tortis et fluctuat aluo. 


guam= Aram. Scaliger calls attention to the preposterous juxtaposition of 
Ara and Cetus. Manilius is capable of a good deal, but even he could 
hardly have committed this blunder. All difficulty, however, will disappear 
if 433-437 are placed after 442, guam in 433 being altered to guem. Pristis 
for Cetus Breiter. Why? contra for propter Housman. 


466-468. linea designat species atque ignibus ignes 
respondent: media extremis atque ultima summis 
creduntur: satis est si se non omnia celant. 


466. infima Ellis. I do not see how this helps us. I had long ago 
conjectured intima: and reading this I would now for zgnibus in 466 write 
artubus. A rough outline suffices to indicate the forms generally of the 
constellations. The limbs are given by, or represented by, stars: we infer 
the middle parts from the outside parts, the interior from the surface. [Media 
extremis differs from intima summis as the edges and middle of the cover 
of a box differ from the cover and the interior.] 


470-471. certa nitent mundo tum lumina: conditur omne 

stellarum uulgus, fugiunt sine nomine signa. 

Breiter follows the punctuation adopted by Housman from Fayus: but 
he leaves the last half of 471 uncorrected. But ségna is quite as much in 
need of correction as signis in 331 for which Breiter proposes pugnis. 
Manilius is using some equivalent, as Scaliger points out, for axaTovouacro 
—or vovuuoi—acrepes. I would suggest that he perhaps wrote 

fugientes nominis ignes 
(fugiunt sine=fugiunts; at 1. 844 signis is given for ignis by all MSS). 
Jugientes nominis ignes will be in apposition to stellarum uulgus. For the 
genitive cf. 1. 453-4 fugrentia utsus ... siderva, to which 3. 363 cited by Housman 
is mot a parallel: for in the former passage the genitive is wanted, in the latter 
it would be wrong. Caesar B.C. i. 69 has fugtens laboris, and I daresay 
there are other examples. 

[signa is perhaps due to cognoscere signa in 474: and may have 
displaced, say, an original fammae.] 
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559-560. singula cum tantum teneant, tantoque premantur 
tempore sex tota surgentia sidera luce. 
560. premantur scripsi: ferantur codd. 


‘And the six constellations which take all day to rise take so long in 
setting’: premantur=premantur a reliquis sex surgentibus. The rising 
and setting of six signs involves the rising of all twelve, and occupies the 
same space: and Jacob’s postulate of a lost line, in which the other six 
signs were mentioned, becomes unnecessary: though Breiter accepts it. 


atque ubi se primis extollit Phoebus ab undis, 
as Stat. 


643. 
Perhaps ad orts. 
‘primaeque occiduaeque domus.’ 


primis will then be ‘Eastern’: Theb. 1. 200 


680. 
limite Breiter (who attributes /umine to M alone): 
neither very aptly. I would write 


insignemque facit caelato lumine mundum. 
culmine Housman : 


insignemque facit /ato caelamine mundum. 


caelamen is just such a word as would be used by this very Ovidian poet. 


743- 
This line was the last line of the recto of fol. g in A. Hence the trans- 


position proposed by Postgate has additional probability. 
847. praecipites stellae passimque uolare uidentur. 
Perhaps 
et praeceps stellae, etc. 
This will make the transference of 849 (post 846 collocat Housman) 
unmecessary. praeceps is the adverb; cf. L. and S. sud uoc.: misunderstanding 


of this gave birth to praecepites. 
H. W. GARROD. 


(To be continued.) 














THE NEW MENANDER. 


Fragments d'un manuscrit de Ménandre découverts et publiés par M. GUSTAVE 
LEFEBVRE, Inspecteur en chef des antiquités de l’Egypte. Le Caire. 1907. 
Pp. xix+221. 41. 


IT was apparently at the end of 1905 that, under the circumstances narrated 
by him in his preface, M. Lefebvre, digging a little below the surface in a small 
Egyptian town, came upon the remains of a Roman building, and found in them 
a jar, which among a mass of business documents, such as have been discovered 
in great quantities in Egypt, contained the precious papyrus now published, 
consisting of fragments of four comedies. There survive altogether some 1300 
lines, but many are imperfect or almost nothing. We may, however, well rejoice 
over what is left us, for the parts which are in a sound or nearly sound 
condition, amount to not less than 800 lines. 

First comes a play, the name of which is not absolutely certain. It has a 
metrical argument prefixed to it, such as we find before comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, followed by a list of dramatis personac, and among these is one described 
as “Hpws Ocos. We know that Menander wrote a “Hpws, and may therefore 
reasonably infer that this is‘ the play. It is seen from the argument to have 
turned in the familiar way upon the recognition of long-lost children. There 
remains only a passage of 50 lines, some incomplete, beginning the play, 
and this, like several of Aristophanes’ openings, is a conversation between 
two slaves. 

Of much greater importance and interest are the various fragments of the 
*Exmirpérovres, a play which is mentioned by Quintilian, and from which we 
know that Terence derived, directly or indirectly, material for the Hecyra. 
Besides some imperfect bits, there are four from different parts of the play in good 
or very fair condition, two in particular, of 200 and 140 lines respectively. It 
is from émrperew, in the sense of refer to arbitration, that the play takes its 
name, and the first fragment is the arbitration scene, but it is hardly more 
essential to the plot than the chorus of frogs to the comedy of Aristophanes. 
A shepherd named Davus has found a child exposed, and has handed it over 
to Syriscus, a charcoal-burner. Syriscus has heard subsequently that there were 
certain objects found with the child, and he demands that Davus shall give him 
those also. We find them arguing the point, and they refer it to a certain 
Smikrines who happened to pass by. He requires cach of them to state his 
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case, and this is done in two excellent speeches. Davus narrates the discovery, 
pleading that he made it by himself, and that it was only on Syriscus’ urgent 
entreaty that he gave him the child. If he is not satisfied, let him give it 
back. Syriscus in reply pleads that the things are the child’s own, and may 
be most important presently to prove his birth, as in the famous case of 
Neleus and Pelias. How lucky were those heroes of old that they did not fall 
into Davus’ hands! Much to Davus’ disgust, Smikrines immediately gives 
judgment in Syriscus’ favour. 

Next come two or three fragments of the Ilepixe:poueévn, or lady that has 
her hair cropped. A few lines of the play are quoted in antiquity, and Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt published in Oxyrhynchus Papyri ii. a not very interesting 
fragment of fifty lines. The new bits are not of great interest either, except 
for one curious feature. Ignorance (”Ayvora) personified speaks a sort of prologue 
in fifty verses, explaining the situation with which the play opens. A prologue 
quite properly so called it is not, as something has evidently preceded it, though 
no doubt but little. The curious feature is the introduction into the very un- 
imaginative New Comedy of this strange and tasteless personification. We 
know, however, that it did not stand alone. In another play by Menander 
"EXeyxos, an abstraction equally unfitted for the task, played the.same part; 
and there is a fragment of Philemon, evidently from a prologue, spoken by Air 
(‘Anp). The Roman dramatist Afranius personified Wisdom (Sophia), as Aulus 
Gellius tells us, in a similar way. Menander’s Ignorance perhaps suggested 
Afranius’ Wisdom, but the borrowing may have been more direct. Diphilus 
wrote a comedy called “Ayvora: was”Ayvora personified there also? The other 
fragments of the comedy are very scanty. 

Of the fourth and last play there is very much more. It is no doubt 7zhe 
Samian Woman (Zauia), known previously only by Phrynichus’ quotation of a 
single verse. The first scene is again the longest, extending to about 200 lines. 

The four plays exhibit considerable liveliness and dexterity of dialogue, a 
natural yet neat turn of expression, pleasant humour, touches of feeling, occa- 
sional force or even dignity of language. There are also good dramatic situations, 
and we have reason to believe that Menander prided himself on his plots, and 
on the art with which they were worked out in detail. We are now to some 
small extent in a position to judge the merits of the famous writer, who, though 
usually defeated in the dramatic contests, especially by his great rival Philemon, 
yet, like Euripides, to whom the judges were equally unkind, took such strong 
hold upon later times. Hitherto out of his hundred plays—for, though he died, 
like Shakespeare and Moliére, when he was but little over fifty, he had crowded 
that quantity of work, we are told, into his life—we have had nothing but a 
great collection of brief passages from his writings. He was famous for his moral 
reflections, pithy remarks, apophthegms (‘evil communications corrupt good 
manners’ is one of them), contained in a few verses or compressed into a single 
line, and we have dozens of such passages preserved to us in old quotations. 
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The fragments of Menander read, indeed, like the ‘Beauties of Shakespeare, 
except that too often these excellent bits are interspersed with passages cited 
by Athenaeus to illustrate a dinner, or by some grammarian to exemplify an 
out of the way expression. But we are now better able to form an opinion on 
the question that has often been vainly raised, whether Menander was really a 
dramatic writer of superlative merit, a writer (let us say) who could hold 
his own against Aristophanes. So far as the eight hundred lines of the new 
fragments enable us to judge, I think it will be the general verdict that he was 
not. Although they have very considerable good qualities, there is nothing in 
them to surprise and delight us, nothing to compare with the productions of the 
great humourists of modern Europe, or with those of Aristophanes. Caesar in 
some well known lines apostrophises Terence as dimidiate Menander, and makes 
it plain that, pleasing and elegant as he finds him, he misses that other half of 
Menander’s greatness, a sufficient allowance of vis comica. But I fear the modern 
reader will feel that Menander is very like Terence in this respect, and that, 
however much he may please us, great comic force is not a quality which he 
possesses. Nor has he really any very marked excellence of style. It is simple 
and natural, admirably adapted to the purpose which he proposed to himself, 
the reproduction of the living language of men. But there is no particular 
felicity of expression, nothing either strong or subtle, only a certain neatness in 
the most noticeable lines. Poetry, of course, nobody would look for, but except 
for this occasional neatness the writing has not the qualities of first rate verse. 
It would be impossible, for instance, to put it on a level with the verse of 
Moliére, which is equally far from being poetry. It is, indeed, difficult to see 
how it could have been otherwise, even if he wished it. Though most of the Greek 
-dramatists, tragedians as well as comedians, were very prolific, a hundred or 
more plays produced in thirty years could not have any very great excellence 
of style running through them. But there is some ground for thinking that he 
was comparatively indifferent to the words. Plutarch tells the story how on 
someone’s remarking that the Dionysia were at hand and Menander’s play not 
ready, he rejoined, ‘It is ready; I have finished the plot. I have only to write 
the verses.’ Something similar is told of the elder Dumas, in whom it is 
credible, and of Racine, in whom it is not; I think, of Schiller too. In 
Menander’s case it looks like a story for which there may be some foundation. 
He must, however, have had much humour, though little or none of Aristo- 
phanes’ wit; no doubt much stage-craft, possibly increased by experience as an 
actor, if he actually trod the boards, as a passage in Alciphron’s Letters (2, 4, 5) 
seems to imply, which would bring him still more into line with Moliére and 
Shakespeare; above all, much knowledge of human nature, and much power of 
depicting it faithfully in all classes and circumstances. Omnem vitae imaginem 
expressit, says Quintilian, and Manilius to the same effect, vitae vitam ostendit 
chartisque sacravit. They were but latinising the old Greek question, did 
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M. Lefebvre is indeed to be congratulated on his good fortune in finding 
so valuable an addition to our classical treasures, and we must all hope that, 
as is by no means improbable from his official position, such luck may befall him 
again. It is now time to consider how he has done his work as editor. - The 
contents of the book are the following. As is usual in such cases, he has 
placed on the left-hand page the text as he deciphers it in the papyrus, of course 
not in facsimile, but in uncials like those of the MS., without any division of 
words, but with certain marks for guidance, indicating by dots what letters he 
considers doubtful. On the opposite page he prints the text as he would have 
us read it, with some corrections of the errors, and a considerable amount of 
conjectural supplement to fill gaps great and small. He has added brief critical 
notes, explanatory and miscellaneous notes to a trifling extent, and a complete 
French translation. The task to be performed was delicate and difficult, com- 
prising as it did decipherment of a very old and much injured papyrus, amendment 
of its imperfections by conjectural restoration, interpretation of the sense 
throughout, establishment of the order in which various fragments were to be 
placed, and finally reconstruction, so far as was possible, of the plot of the play. 
In all these operations, except, as I understand, the actual decipherment, M. 
Lefebvre has had the assistance of Mr. Maurice Croiset, Professor at the Collége 
de France, and he speaks in the very warmest terms of the debt that he owes 
to him. The notes frequently state particular conjectures to be his. With 
very great gratitude to the two for what they have given us, I think it must 
be said that they have not executed all parts of their work with equal success. 
No doubt the reading of the papyrus has been as a whole well done, though 
there is a word to be said in a moment about that. In their text very few 
things will be noticed that are distinctly bad Greek. There are, however, two 
respects in which they seem deficient. One is an extraordinary want of the 
simplest metrical knowledge. They have no scruples about spondees or anapaests 
in any part of an iambic verse, now and then they allow hiatus to pass, now 
and then a syllable too few, or again one or two too many. This may be 
thought incredible. I will simply quote a few of their verses, and enable the 
reader to see for himself. That an impossible reading is in the papyrus cannot 
furnish an excuse, for the notes do not even draw attention to the fault, and in 
other cases it is actually a restoration. The error has simply not been 
detected. 

Pe. 115. ma tov Ac’ od’ &. TLOA. ov yap; adda det, Ilaraté, ce. 

Sa. 179. mivova daxpatov axpis dv aro8avwow «ai. 

245. Tav Tpaywowy ws yevouevos o Levs mote xpucos eppun. 
451. adda wepimevo Kkatadayeivy Thy Tpoika jou. 
460. Kayw cot TavT enol ppoveiy avayKacw. 

The other deficiency is want of skill in filling up gaps, and in correcting 
errors of one kind or another of which they are aware. We cannot certainly 
complain of this as we may of inadequate knowledge of iambic and trochaic 
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metre, but it is a little disappointing. They have made a fair number of very 
proper and judicious restorations, but they have also frequently stopped short, 
or gone wrong, when the truth was not difficult to find. 

I hinted a doubt whether the actual letters of the MS. have always been 
rightly read. Let me now cite two passages to justify my uncertamty. In Sa. 
275 it is represented as having efe.. viv | reAews euavTov Kai mapw um . . capa. 
The accents of course are not there, and the o@ in capa is as usual a C, marked 
by the editor as doubtful. This appears in his text as eféornxa viv | Ter€us 
euavTou kai tapwkyuua...apa. A few minutes’ reflection should suggest to any- 
one at all conversant with Greek textual criticism that CAPA represents nothing 
but the last four letters of E@OAPA, and it would not be a surprise to find that 
OAPA is what the papyrus really has. In the same play 109, 110 are given as 
AHM. orifw ce, vy rov“HXtov. TLAP. orifers eué; AHM. 7» Ajy. ILAP. aodwXa, 
and » Ayye is translated out, si tu ne cesses pas de mentir. It is strange that 
the two scholars should fail to see on a little consideration that what they 
give as % Aye either represents or actually is jdy ye, yes, this minute. én is 
used so again in 155, (0 | és xopaxas ijén. Nothing is more familiar in its way 
than this confusion of AA A. 

Two wishes may be expressed in conclusion. One is for further and 
independent scrutiny of the papyrus itself. The other is that, since we have 
now so large an amount of Menander’s writings, especially if we include the one 
line apophthegms which pass under his name, and of which a certain number 
no doubt are his, some scholar should undertake the editing of them separately 
with a complete commentary. More than eighty years have elapsed since 
Meineke published such an edition of them along with those of Philemon. It 
would be gratifying to Englishmen if the task were performed by a countryman 
of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis; perhaps by a member of his own university, if not 
of his own college. Rutherford was in many respects excellently fitted for the 
work, but his knowledge, insight and taste have been too early lost to us 
during the very year in which these fragments were given to the world. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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GRENFELL AND HUNT'S 7ZTEBTUN/S PAPYRIT (Part II). 


The Tebtunts Papyri, Part II. Edited by B. P. GRENFELL and A. S. HUNT, 
with the assistance of E. J. GODSPEED. (University of California Publica- 
tions.) London: Henry Frowde, 1907. Pp. xv+485. Two Facsimiles 
and Map. 42 5s. net. 


IT is not easy for reviewers of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt’s amazing volumes to 
find new things to say of the explorers and their work. Throughout the past 
twelve years they have more than kept up the average of a volume a year, one 
of them extending to nearly 700 pages, and seven others averaging some 350 
pages apiece. The mere editing of the documents with translation and com- 
mentary, and the invaluable indices which accompany each volume, would justify 
any scholar in priding himself on his industry; but here we have editors who 
have been excavating for several months in each year, to spend the remaining 
months in manipulating, deciphering and publishing what they themselves have 
found. It is an old story by this time, but it is well to call upon Thaumas at 
the outset of our review, ‘lest we forget’ what must rank among the finest 
exhibitions of British industry and scholarship. The two volumes of Tebtunis 
Papyri, the largest of the whole series, owe their publication to the munificence 
of an American lady, Mrs. Hearst. The exceptional antiquity and interest of 
the documents published five years ago in the first volume prompt us to open 
a new instalment from Tebtunis with lively anticipation. On the whole, it can 
hardly be said that the collection matches its predecessor. The papyri are 
mostly of the Roman age, and a large proportion of them present nothing in 
their subject-matter that will interest any one outside the small circle of 
specialists in the topography of Egypt and the details of Roman administration. 
To me the documents appeal as material for investigation into the grammar 
and vocabulary of the Greek language when it had entered on its new career of 
conquest, as the ingua franca of the Roman Empire. For the linguistic study 
of the Hellenistic vernacular this volume will be as indispensable as most of its 
predecessors. It does not illustrate the early age of Hellenistic like the Petrie 
collection and our editors’ earlier volumes from Hibeh and Tebtunis. But, on 
the other hand, there is no space wasted—as a student with my own proclivities 
accounts it—upon documents of the Byzantine age. From the third century 
B.C. to the third A.D., the vernacular changed remarkably little, and the papyri 
show throughout the marks of a real language of daily life, unspoilt by the 
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blundering bookishness which make the later documents often so irritating. The 
centuries just named mark the limits of this book, though only a small proportion 
belong to the first half of the period. Nothing better could be asked by the 
student who is seeking to illustrate the New Testament from those sources in 
which Adolf Deissmann taught us twelve years ago to find its closest linguistic 
parallel. 

The preface tells us that we are to expect a third instalment, which will 
consist exclusively (like Part I.) of Ptolemaic papyri: on this Professor Smyly 
In the present part Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have had the help of 
an American collaborator, Professor Godspeed of Chicago, who has _ himself 
previously given us two small collections of papyri, from Karanis and from the 
Cairo Museum. He has deciphered part of the documents here edited, and done 
the bulk of the indexing. As one who is constantly thumbing the superb indices 
which are one of the most helpful features of modern papyrus collections, I feel 
peculiar gratitude to scholars who are ready to undertake such drudgery, and to 
do it so well, 


is working. 


The classical fragments in this volume need not detain us. Two con- 
siderable scraps (ii/A.D.) from /ézad ii. and xi. present us with a few variants. I 
should leave these to the critics, but for an interesting remark of the editors on 
Iliad xi. 603 f., which in the papyrus run respectively Jexwyorev tol and JAwzave. [, 
with twenty-two letters missing at the beginning of each line. Like 610, which 
is ]Aetov ooce avaxtos, these lines are totally different from the text as known to 
us. The editors note: 

‘If Awrave is xat- or ameAwrave the papyrus reading had the same sense differently 

expressed. The compounds of Acuravev are not Homeric, and the occurrence of the word 
would point to a comparatively late origin for the variant.’ 
This is a little misleading, for the simplex is not Homeric either. The word’s 
record is rather perplexing, for its relation to /émguo shows that its stem (with or 
without the added -ayw—see Brugmann Gr. Gram*. 289) must have been in 
existence from the first. Its emergence in Hippocrates, with a solitary appear- 
ance (in the perfective compound) in Thucydides, and later in Euripides (é«A.), 
suggests to me that its provenance is really Ionic. It struggles into Attic popular 
speech in the second half of iv/B.c. (Meisterhans* 176), and is found three times 
in Ptolemaic papyri (Mayser Gram. 402), also in LXx. I note one Byzantine 
example, P. Grenf. 60 (vi/A.D.), It is suggestive that its scanty N.T. record is 
supplemented by three additional appearances in the ‘Western’ Text: Ac. 8%, 
17'*D, and 2 Co. 4° FG—elsewhere only 1 Pet. 2! (Blass V.7. Gr. 55). If my 
guess is right, it fits in well with many other Ionic importations which only 
secured a precarious footing in the Kou. 
is twice written in these Homeric fragments. It is clear that Ionic rhapsodists 
of the age of Hippocrates or earlier would account for these new lines: a late 
Hellenistic /:t#érateur would perhaps have been less likely to invent the good 
Homeric doce (F )avaxros. 


Among these is texvepaxovra, which 
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Among the remaining literary papyri the Greek original of Dictys Cretensis 
takes the first place. The rest are medical and astrological, with one magical 
charm (which hardly claims a place in the literary section), and two very 
interesting acrostics. These last, whether for grammar, for spelling, or for 
vocabulary, seem decidedly less ‘literary’ than our own nursery A BC books. 
The repeated substitution of the vulgar -is -w for -os -cov, and the spellings 
ehormnOnv, TepiTecite, yevvews, €uaTov, are noteworthy in the first half of i/A.D. 
At this period we may also recognise defective culture in the aoristic use of 
the perfect—ioa ovrw jpxe,| ka\dicTov iuatw, ‘Just so he took it, my lovely 
garment’; and vuxri #prat, | Eevos 6 apas. 

I have little to say about the documents in the body of the book, which 
specialists will welcome for their subject-matter. The minute notes of the editors 
show us how many new points there are about the system of taxation in Roman 
Egypt. Those who like to prowl in this borderland between classics and mathe- 
matics will study the volume for themselves, and will find the versatile editors quite 
at home in columns of Greek figures, fractions and all, and capable of correcting 
mistakes in calculation. Much more interesting to most of us is the curious set 
of documents which exhibit the unblushingly mercantile principles of election to 
mpodyretac at the temple of Socnebtunis, the local form of the crocodile-god 
Sobk. The prophet was the chief of ten (or more)‘ presbyters’ who administered 
the temple and the glebe attached to it; and the office, which carried con- 
siderable emoluments, was bought from Government after a brisk competition. 
The god himself claims a moment’s notice from his identification with the Greek 
What was there in Kronos to prompt his selection to represent the 
divine crocodile? One is reminded of the queer leontocephalous creature, 
encircled by the great serpent, which in Mithraism is equated to Kronos, being 
in his own language Zrvan Akarana, or Boundless Time. Had Kronos any 
special affinity for reptiles, or is the association accidental? The familiar 
confusion of Kpoves and xpovos may of course account for the Mithraic use of 
the name. These twenty-five documents, nearly all found in houses within the 
temple area, and all but three dating from ii/A.D., throw much light on the 
priesthoods, with their characteristic rite of circumcision, and promotion by 
purchase within the limits of qualification. Among other interesting documents 
are No. 316, dealing with the registration of ephebi at Alexandria (one of them 
three years old! ), and No. 407, in which a man tells his wife and daughter that 
if they raise difficulties about his emancipating some slaves he will leave his 
money to the Church—the Serapeum at Alexandria—instead of to them. The 
private letters (Nos. 407-424) are, as might be expected, much the most 
readable papyri here; and I cannot resist a great desire that we might have all 
the private letters Drs. Grenfell and Hunt can lay their hands on printed in 
full. These human documents are naturally better reading than those which 
mostly run in formulae; and as monuments of the purest vernacular Koi they 
are incomparably superior to other kinds of papyri. I find the description of 


Kronos. 
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No. 583 most tantalising. It is a soldier’s letter, ‘in very poor Greek,’ con- 
taining forty-four lines (incomplete); and we have only the address given us. | 
have visions of Greek as delightfully bad as that of the schoolboy who wrote 
O.P. 119. And what single papyrus gives us in similar compass so many sole. 
cisms that show us how the language is tending ? 

The value of private letters to the student of language history may well be 
exhibited from one or two letters in this volume. No. 414 adds several new 
items to the 7hesaurus Graecttatis which will be undertaken some day, when no 
more papyri can be found to enlarge the Hellenic pomerium. It is good to 
know that zadotpopw (=-tov) is the word for a feeding-bottle. The reader 
of the Greek Testament rises at once to éav xoupas eyo (Jn. 4°"), and the forms 
opupidw and yAwodxouov. There are three exx. of acc. pl. in -es, and one of 
acc. sing. (3rd decl.) in -av: note also the Doric juc«xos once, as not seldom in 
illiterate papyri. The sentence ¢ uy Ott joOevnxa, madat weTovgpyy ao shows the 
dropping of ay in unfulfilled condition: on this phenomenon in the N.T. see 
my Prolegomena p. 200. These do not exhaust the lexical and grammatical 
notes one might make on this second century letter of less than forty lines. The 
shorter letter, No. 417 (iii/A.D.), is also rich in points of linguistic interest. ‘The 
Greek is of the most vulgar type, but none of its solecisms are without 
significance. The letter opens [xai]pors roA\Aa—the optative proper (common in 
Paul, who uses practically no other optatives) has not yet vanished even from 
illiterate vernacular, though naturally rare. The spelling etoyye has several 
parallels in vulgar writing: avepyéorro ( = -ér6w) is a common lapse of the opposite 
kind. K:@wvav ( = x: Teva) illustrates afresh the frequency of this Ionic form in the 
Kowy. Twice dr: serves for inverted commas, as constantly in N.T. (and earlier), 
If the editors’ alternative éoprj were supplied with eis ‘Avrwoou, instead of zoXu, 
we should have in ri Oédis ayoparouev ( = -wuev) eis ’Avtiwoov ;—a curious parallel 
to Jn. 13%. No. 413, a ‘badly written letter,’ apparently from a slave to her 
mistress, suggests one or two special reflexions. It is sometimes assumed that 
a large use of compound verbs is a sign of a literary style in the late period. 
But of twenty verb forms, in as many lines, we find five to be compounds, viz. 
amexatéornoa (augment as in N.T.), dtemreunfou, cuvadayn (-y\Aayn), avay poviCouer, 
amodos. (The difficult sentence Evppocuvy META TO TEMiv TO depuarixw ( = daXua- 
tixiov) ‘Ioidwpov exwOero might even make the proportion 6:21, for the editors’ 
‘E., after she had cut the robe, ingutred (“ érvOer0?”) of I.’ makes very poor sense. 
Can it conceivably be érw@eiro, in the sense ‘ put the blame on’ ?) 

One or two notes may be brought together under the heading of proper 
names. The fusion of Greek and Egyptian is well seen in the hybrids 
Thenheraclea and Thenzoila. The use of abbreviated names has a peculiarly 
good illustration'in No. 409 (A.D. 5), where the dioecetes 'AxovaiAaos is addressed 
in the body of the letter, on the back of which is "Axovr: diouxyrm. Among 
scanty traces of Semites in the Arsinoite nome we notice two names of villages, 
Lauapera and Xavaavai's, in the great list of places—a work of immense labour— 
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I have been wondering why in 
have they authority for 
Of course e may as 


which occupies most of App. II. pp. 343-424. 
No. 372 the editors print Leuivos (Teueivos) ser: 
postulating a different quantity from that in Geminus? 
well be short as long. 

One or two lexical points may be set down. 
adeAos, important as. foreshadowing the special N.T. usage (see Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies, pp. 87 f£.), is apparent here. Thus in No. 412 Damas writes 77 
adeAcpy ov, and bids her salute ty» were pa cov Kat Tov TaTépa gov. Clearly 
adeApy here means wife, and need not therefore imply the consanguineous 
marriage ; see further evidence in Witkowski’s note, Epzst. Priv. Graec. p. 38. 
Add with the editors No. 418, addressed ‘Opuyéver Tapa Lwrnpixou pirou, but with 
idee inside. Four examples from ii/A.D. may be cited for Barraw = carry off, 
which is important in the N.T. In No. 550 the line beginning 7repixa6[ 
looks as though it may supply us with the word which in 1 Cor. 4 has the 
metaphorical sense (7epu«aOapuara). In the light of M.Gr. it is interesting 
to observe po tav dAwv in No. 418 instead of the usual 7po wavrwv, The 
writer of this letter closes with a portentous aspiration—peO’ dy eppwacOai ce 

I could add many other lexical notes, but 
In No. 317 ep @v eav GAAwv d€ov Av We ought 


The wider meaning of 


evTuyevdogouvTa TAVvOIKNaiA eVXoMal, 
must close with one on grammar. 
to read #{v}, as often (see Prolegomena 49); but in 333 there is éay jody 
rubovres (A.D. 216) to show that eay=7/ is not very particular. The sense here 
“if anything should have happened to them”) could be expressed by dow: | 
suspect that the frequent use of 4 for 7 caused analogy products in the plural. 
In 423 (early iii/A.D.) I should certainly print éav otv uy ps AaBwv ra mpoBara, 
not 7s, as the editors: note again the remarkable periphrastic tense. For a 
different reason I should restore the « subscript in 316, Téyvy aAtevs (cf. Ac. 18°). 
The suggestion, if right, will serve as an appropriate jot-and-tittle criticism 
with which to close this notice of a book in which Momus himself could find 
nothing bigger to blame. 


JAMES HoPpE MOULTON. 











RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 


(See C.R. 1906, pp. 379 599.) 


SINCE the date of my last report upon this subject there has been little to chronicle 


ee, eee 


in regard to the excavations in the Forum. The work of clearing the superficial strata | 


which cover the remainder of the site of the Basilica Aemilia is proceeding somewhat 
slowly, and the level at which interesting discoveries may be expected has not yet 
been reached. Nor is the Forum Museum as yet ready. New discoveries have been 


confined to small excavations on the S.E. and the S.W. sides of the Arch of Titus, where ' 


large blocks of travertine, which originally belonged to some other building, and floors in 
concrete and opus spicatum, with foundations and drains below them, have been found, 
orientated more or less in correspondence with the older Sacra Via. Two parallel walls 
at a lower level, however, of large blocks of tufa may well be connected with the 
earlier temple of Jupiter Stator, which preceded the massive concrete foundation of the 
temple as we have it, which is orientated with the temple of -Venus and Rome and 
the Arch of Titus. 

Close by are scanty traces of what seems to be another prehistoric necropolis. 

The official reports in the Votizte degli Scavi continue to deal with the prehistoric 
necropolis near the temple of Antoninus and Faustina (1906, 5 sgg. 253 5g¢.); but the 
description of the tombs found is not yet complete, though since the report on the 
sacrarium Iuturnae appeared in 1906 (zdid. 41 sgg.), we have had no description in detail 
from Comm. Boni’s pen of any other part of the Forum. 

Further, some of the as yet undescribed tombs have been uncovered, and their 
contents left s# situ, being thus exposed (though the whole necropolis is covered with a 
roof) to alternations of heat and cold, and latterly to the overflow of a drain. It seems 
that the interest, great as it is, of being able to see the contents of these tombs :n sifu 
is being purchased at too high a price: for certainly the objects will not be the better 
for their long exposure. 

A caution should be given to readers of the craniological portion of the two reports 
referred to. Prof. Mosso, who is responsible for the first report (pp. 46 sgg.), only had the 
skull from tomb B before him, which he pronounced to be that of a man of from 40 to 45 
years of age. In the second report, on the other hand, which deals with tomb B asa 
whole and with tombs X and Y also, tomb B is pronounced by Prof. Tedeschi, who had 
the opportunity of examining the whole skeleton, to be that of a woman (pp. 259 597.) 
No reference, however, to the first report is given, though the most remarkable divergence, 
that in the cephalic index, given by Mosso as 73, 3, and Tedeschi as 75, 5, may well 
be due to a misprint. 

The discoveries made by Comm. Boni in connexion with the Column of Trajan up 
to June 1906 were described in C.R2. 1906, 379 seg. Further investigation showed that 
immediately to the north-west of the column, 44 feet below the level of the time of 
Trajan, lay the pavement of a road, flanked by a concrete wall faced with broken tiles 
(cf. Papers of the British School at Rome, iv. 99), attributable to the rst cent. a.pD., and 
below this a drain; while below it again, 13 feet below the level of the Forum, was 4 
pavement of rammed tufa fragments, and between the two a considerable amount of 
pottery (see my article in Builder, Dec. 15, 1906, p. 679, and the detailed report by 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME 


Boni in WVotizie degli Scavt, 1907, 361 sgg., which contains many interesting details as to 
the structure of the column, and some admirable drawings). Remains of earlier concrete 
foundations were also discovered in the north-eastern exedra of the Forum. It is notice- 
able that similar discoveries were made in 1812-14, and were described by Nibby in his 
edition of Nardini’s Roma Antica (1818), ii. 351; but though their importance was at 
the time appreciated, they have since been forgotten. 

It is now clear that the opinion of many wrifers that the column denotes the actual 
height of a ridge connecting the Capitol and the Quirinal, can no longer be held, and 
that some other interpretation must be given to the last phrase of the inscription, ‘ad 
declarandum quantae altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit egestus.’ The first 
question is, whether we are to abandon the traditional rendering of the inscription, or 
whether we can still translate it as Dio Cassius did.1 Comm. Boni himself is in favour 
of the former course. He (uova Antologia, Nov. 1, 1906; cf. March 1, 1907) interprets 
it as a statement that the column had been erected to show to what height the mountain 
(the Quirinal) and the valley had been raised by such great buildings as those of Trajan. 
But to this rendering there are many objections. In the first place, ad declarandum is 
explained by Comm. Boni to mean that the column had been erected as a belvedere, 
ie. that one would see from the top the height and magnificent proportions of the 
edifices erected—in which case one would expect to find the inscription at the top, not 
at the bottom, of the column. Next, the rendering of egestus as ‘raised’ has no parallels, 
except the somewhat remote one of Plin. A.W. ii. 82, where it is used of a volcanic 
upheaval (a/zbi egestis moltbus, altbhi emissis amnibus); and though analogy may be quoted 
in its support, Mau (cf. infra) is probably right in maintaining that with so common a 
word usage must be decisive as to the meaning. And further, as he says, guantae 
altitudinis must belong to mons, not to egestus, t.e. given that Boni’s interpretation of 
egestus were correct, the reference must be to a newly raised mons, not to the raising or 
elevation of an already existing one. 

Locus too is taken in a somewhat strained sense as meaning valley. Nor would 
matters be improved if mons were taken to refer to the ‘mountain-high’ buildings erected 
by Trajan. In short, while Boni’s interpretation of the facts is perfectly correct (except 
in regard to the remains which he attributes to the ‘Servian’ wall), his rendering of the 
inscription has not met with general acceptance. Another, proposed by Comparetti 
(Rendiconti det Lincet, xv. (1906), 575 5¢9.), does not commend itself any more than the 
last. He supposes that the height of the column indicates the side of a cube equal to 
the total mass of the stone quarried for these works (mons egestus tantis operibus). 

Among the latest suggestions in regard to the interpretation of the inscription, is one 
made by Mau in Romische Mittetlungen, 1907, 187 sgg._ He returns to Dio Cassius’ inter- 
pretation of the text, which he translates ‘in welcher Hohe der Berg und der Platz fiir die 
Bauten abgetragen wiirde,’ taking /ocus tantis operibus in close conjunction,? and noting that 
Hiilsen agrees with this rendering. He attributes the ambiguity of the expression simply to 
lack of space upon the tablet intended for the inscription. He comes to the conclusion that, 
as there is no room for it either to the north (outside) of the line of the Servian wall as 
prolonged eastward to the Quirinal in the straight line of its course (as indicated in 
Lanciani’s Forma Urbis, 22) at the point where it leaves the east side of the Capitol, or to 
the south of the wall (for here the Fora of Caesar and Augustus come too close), the mons 
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‘ixviii. 16. Tantis operibus he too takes asa dative. He points out 
in detail that Boni’s interpretation will not hold from 
the philological point of view, and suggests that the 
mons should be sought further to the N.E. on the site 
of the temple of Trajan and the E. side of the Basilica 


Ulpia—whether rightly, I rather doubt. 


mwayrds yap Tol xwplouv éxelvou dpewod 


bvros xaréoxaywe rocolrov bcow 6 xlwv dvlaxe, xal rhy 
dyopay éx rovrou wedwhv xarecxevdce. 

91 think Costa in Rivista di Storia Antica, xi. 482, 
is quite right in pointing out that moms et locus should 
be taken to be a hendiadys (xwplow dpewdy, as Dio has 
it): this is why we have the singular ss egestus. 
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can only be identified with the agger of the Servian wall, which would have been necessary to 
reinforce it at this point, where it crossed a natural line of access to the centre of the 
ancient city. It is difficult, if not impossible, to believe that the agger can ever have been so 
high: and Mau supposes that either the measurement is an exaggerated representation of the 
truth, or that the height of the mons was in reality only that of the base of the column (some 
8 métres with plinth and steps). 

But if the obstruction in the valley were comparatively so small—for an agger hardly 
200 métres long and perhaps 25 to 30 thick would not have offered by any means an 
insuperable obstacle—one hardly understands how it was that the solution of what must 
have been one of the greatest traffic problems of ancient Rome (as it certainly is in modern 
days) was not adopted long before. Cicero indeed, in a well-known letter (ad Aj, 
iv. 16) gives us an account of Caesar’s plans in that direction (cf. C.R. 1906, 282). 
But it is quite possible that here, as elsewhere, Caesar intended to do much more than 
he was actually able to do: for, now that it is clear that the valley between the Capitol 
and the Quirinal already existed, there does not seem much reason for supposing that the site 
of the atrium Libertatts was at all far from the N.E. hemicycle of the Forum of Trajan, which 
is represented in a fragment of the Forma Urbis (Jordan, 25) with the inscription 
LIBERTATIS (Hiilsen, Rom. Mitt. 1889, 241). In short, it is possible that Caesar 
intended to do what Trajan eventually did: though we are still met by the question, why the 
solution of the difficulty was so long deferred. That the Forum of Trajan was begun by 
Domitian (Boni, Vor, Scavi cit. 415, following Nichols, Roman Forum, 271) seems 
improbable. The true reading in Aurelius Victor, Caes. 13, seems4o be ‘adhuc Romae a 
Domitiano coepta atque alia multa plusquam magnifice coluit,’ fora being interpolated. 
We may ask again, why the Via Flaminia did not leave Rome at the lowest possible point, 
t.e. by an aperture in this agger, instead of doing so by a gate placed part of the way up the 
slope of the Capitol, the site of which, at the highest point of the Via di Marforio, is 
indicated on sheet 22 of Lanciani’s Forma Urbis quoted above. Why should it have 
climbed up the hill and down again? 

Mau is obviously not prepared to accept Boni’s attribution of two blocks of tufa, resting 
upon a foundation of concrete (/Vot. Scavi at. 401 sgg.), found a little to the west of the 
Column of Trajan, to the ‘Servian’ wall;! and I must say that I too do not consider the 
evidence as yet obtained to be at all sufficient. The position of this supposed fragment 
too, does not in the least fit in with the position of the Porta Ratumena(?) and of the 
fragments of wall adjacent to it; and it is to me quite incomprehensible that, supposing 
Boni’s attribution to be correct, the wall should not have turned to cross the valley at 
the Tomb of Bibulus, instead of following the east slope of the Capitol for some 125 yards. 
(Cf. Mau, of. att. 192.) 

The conclusion of the whole matter to my mind is this—that, provisionally, it is safest 
to return to the traditional translation of the inscription, which, with the variation suggested 
by Costa, would then run ‘to show to what a depth the hilly site was removed for so 
great buildings,’ and to adopt Hiilsen’s interpretation of its meaning. He explains it 
(Roman Forum, p. 21) thus: ‘The very site (of the Forum of Trajan) had to be obtained 
by a vast piece of engineering; the most southern point of the Quirinal hill, which 
had hitherto extended very close to the Capitoline, was excavated by working in from 
the plain until so much of the shoulder had been cut off that the height of the side thus 
laid bare was one hundred Roman feet (the height of the column without the base}.’ 

The great objection to this view is, that a hundred feet is a considerable overstatement 
of the truth. Boni’s diagram (ot. Scavi at. p. 362) shows clearly enough that the 
difference between the level of the Forum of Trajan (16.06 métres above sea-level) 
and that of the Quirinal behind the north-eastern hemicycle at the point where some 
remains of the ‘Servian’ wall are visible in the Via Nazionale (37.44 métres) is 


1This would of course bring its line considerably further N. than Mau is inclined to do. 
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considerably less—21.38 métres are roughly 72 Roman feet. (The column itself without 
the pedestal has recently been accurately determined to measure 29.77 métres, giving 
the length of the Roman foot as 0.2977 métre.) But the objections to the other theories 
propounded seem to me stronger still. 

Important and interesting excavations have recently been begun upon the Palatine, 
at the top of the so-called Scalae Caci, but are for the moment at a standstill. Pinza 
deals with the remains at the S.W. (more strictly W.) angle of the hill, as known 
before these excavations, in a lengthy and very complicated memoir, entitled Z’angolo 
sudovest del Palatino (more strictly the west angle), reprinted from the Annali della 
Soaeta degli Ingegnert ed Architetti Italiani for 1907. Still, a summary of the article 
may be interesting. 

The remains of walling of the earliest period (A in Pinza’s classification), formed 
of small thin blocks of gray lamellar tufa, are far too scanty at present to justify 
Pinza’s reconstruction, according to which they were coextensive with the various walls 
of blocks of brown granular tufa. Pinza, on the other hand, despite the considerable 
differences of level, connects all these fragments, and supposes that they formed the 
substructions of a large trapezoidal area, enclosing the space occupied by the temple 
of Cybele and the buildings to the E. of it as far as the house of Livia. 

He assigns them to a date not much anterior to the last century of the Republic 
(p. 11 fén.), and is not inclined to believe the substruction to be of a defensive character. 
The access to the upper terrace he places somewhat to the W. of the Scalae Caci, at 
the point where the wall forms a right angle to the S. To the next period (H) belongs 
the substruction in concrete which supports the portico of opus guadratum and reticulatum 
below the temple to the S. This portico took the place of the previous means of access 
to the upper level of the hill (p. 19 zmz?.). 

Further restorations of the substructions took place early in the imperial period (K, L), 
and again later on under the empire (N, O). He also considers, and apparently rightly, 
that the so-called Scalise Caci are the rock-cut foundations of a comparatively late 
‘cordonata’ or paved path. 

Pinza is inclined (pp. 45 sgg.) to seek the Porta Romanula or Romana of the primitive 
Palatine city not at the N.W. angle of the hill (as many topographers have done), but at 
the S.W. angle, reading in Varro, Z.Z. v. 164, ‘alteram (portam) Romanulam, ab Roma 
dictam, quae habet gradus in Navalia ad Volupiae saccllum.’ The reading én nova via, 
generally adopted by the editors, and first of all by Scaliger (whom Pinza on p. 46 
manages to transform into a manuscript! ), is not found in the MSS. which have novalia 
(except b, which has ovi/ia), whence the Vulgate nava/ia arose; and this Pinza proposes 
to revive. The phrase z# mava/ia would have to be translated not ‘into’ but ‘towards’ 
the Navalia, which were at some distance off, near the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima. 

The placing of the gate at the W. angle has the additional advantage that the 
description of it as imfimo clivo victoriae (Festus, p. 262, Miill.) is better satisfied. And 
the other passage of Varro, Z.Z. vi. 23, ‘Angeronalia ab Angerona, cui sacrificium fit 
in curia Acculeia, et cuius feriae publicae is dies... . Hoc sacrificium fit in Velabro, 
qua in novam viam exitur, ut aiunt quidam ad sepulcrum Accae, ut quod ibi prope 
faciunt diis manibus servilibus sacerdotes; qui uterque locus extra urbem antiquam fuit 
non longe a porta Romanula,’ where there is no suspicion of any variety in the reading, 
does not oblige us to suppose that the Porta Romanula was at the N. angle of the 
Palatine: for the Nova Via ‘encircled the hill on its north-east and north-west sides, 
and finally ended in the Velabrum under the Porta Romana (in the neighbourhood of 
S. Teodoro)’ (Hiilsen, Roman Forum, 206 and reff.). 

Pinza would thus make the Sca/ae Cacé a short cut leading down from the W. part 
of the hill to the Porta Romana, and this in view of Varro’s description (v. 164) of the 
Palatine as having two gates, without mention of the Scalae Caci, seems not unreasonable. 

NO. VI. VOL. II. K 
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The last excavations were begun in April 1907, and, with laudable promptitude, 


four interim reports, from the pen of Prof. Vaglieri, who, with Conte Cozza, has 
been responsible for the excavations, have already appeared. A _ wall of well 
laid tufa blocks, six feet wide, and resting on the natural tufa of the hill, was 


found for a length of about 30 feet, running N.W. towards the W. angle of the 
hill. It was found to be covered with ‘ Etrusco-Campanian’ pottery of the third and 
second century 8.c., and the blocks taken from it had been made use of in some of the 
surrounding buildings, which were erected upon a stratum of similar pottery. The wall, 
on the other hand, was found to have been partly built over a tomb ‘a fossa’ which lay 
on its 5.W. side: the tomb was covered with a slab of tufa, and in it was a scyphos, 
apparently of local manufacture, attributable to the fourth century B.c.; the paste is 
reddish, and the black varnish leaves only a red decorative band, with black splotches, 
at the level of the handles. ‘The wall was at once assumed to be part of the fortifications 
of the Palatine, constructed after the invasion of the Gauls—which would of course put 
the so-called wall of Romulus later than it (as the wall of Romulus is outside it, running 
as it does halfway down the hill) and the so-called Servian walls later still. But I do 
not think, despite the authority of Prof. Pais and others, that there is as yet at all 
sufficicnt evidence of its fortificatory character. 

To the N.W. of this wall a level surface of rock was found with various small holes 
cut in it, to contain wooden posts: these were thought to have supported some roof or 
covering for a much earlier tomb ‘a pozzo.’ It is therefore supposed that there were 
two successive primitive settlements. The conical cistern in front of the house of Livia 
would belong to the second period, its walls being ‘ packed’ on the outside with material 
of the earhest period. 

Thus far the first report (Vot, Scavi, 1907, 185 syy.). It has already met with 
some sharp criticism from Prof. Pigorini (Rendiconti det Lincet, 1907 (xvi.)). He points 
out, and, I think, justly, that the evidence for considering the holes alluded to as the 
remains of tombs is insufficient, considering that nothing was found in them, and that 
the pottery that was found cannot be affirmed to be sepulchral in contradistinction to 
ordinary pottery. Further, that the supposition that fragments of Villanova ossuaries were 
found is erroncous—they were merely some of the many pieces of Latin pottery. This 
goes back to the eighth century 1.C, According to the report, one fragment of proto 
Corinthian ware was found, and above the ‘tombs’ was a stratum of black earth, which 
contained no objects later than the sixth century n.c. ‘There thus scemed to be a gap 
until the fourth century n.c., to which the inhumation tomb belonged. Gatti states 
indeed (ull. Com. 1907, 202) that some of the sepulchral pottery found on the Palatine 
is as late as the second century p.c.; but this, as Pigorini points out, is probably 
crroncous. 

The second report (trad. 264 sgg.) deals with the continuation of the excavations 
towards the N.E., ¢.c. towards the interior of the hill. Several drains were found here, 
at different levels and in different directions, which can be divided into three groups, one 
previous to the fourth century b.c., the second, at a higher Icvel, later than the demolition 
of the fortification of large blocks (third century B.c.?), while the third belongs to the 
end of the Republic, when the ground was again and for the last time considerably 
raised. ‘The total artificial elevation of the level in front of the house of Livia is 
estimated at about 25 fect (p. 185), the material having, it is supposed, been obtained 
from the $.W. slope, which would account for the destruction of the upper portion of 
the ‘tombs of the earliest period.’ 

There are also three types of walling traceable in the foundation which fronts on the 
approach by the Scalae Caci. The earliest, running N.W., consists of small blocks of 
cappellaccto, resembling the wall in the Comitium which forms the front of the suggestus 
(Hiilsen in Rom. Mitt. 1905, 3¢; cf. C.R. 1906, 133 fin.); the next is a well built wall of 
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blocks of brown tufa, with masons’ marks, forming a part of the fortifications (not earlier, 
therefore, according to Vaglieri, than the invasion of the Gauls), cutting through the 
conical cistern in front of the house of Livia, and running N.E.; while the third, going 
N.W. again, is formed of blocks from various places. It obstructs the road from the 
Scalae Caci, having been constructed to support a building (a temple perhaps), the second 
wall being also used for this purpose after it had ceased to serve for its original use, 
and continues to the N.W. and N.E.: in places it is no less than 16 blocks high, and 
rests on the solid rock. A portion of similar walling is found in the centre of an earlier 
circular cistern, some 20 feet in diameter, formed of thin slabs of cafpellaccio, and 
coated externally with clay. In this clay were found four proto-Corinthian vases (sixth 
century), which should therefore give the date of this cistern. The fact that a winding 
staircase descends into it renders it improbable that it was roofed; and in other respects 
the construction is quite different to that of the conical cistern nearer the house of Livia. 

The third and fourth reports (did. 444 sgg., 529 sgg.) deal mainly with the portion 
of the site to the N.W. of the first part excavated, and describe some cuttings in the 
rock—narrow channels which enclose three roughly rectangular areas, probably huts of 
brushwood, the channels serving to support their sides. These huts, too, are supposed 
to have been, not for habitation, but the coverings of tombs; and the pottery found, some 
Latin, some Etruscan in character, is again considered not to invalidate this hypothesis: 
some small focudi were found, but they have, it is stated, hardly any traces of use. In 
view of Pigorini’s criticisms, it may be well to reserve one’s judgment concerning this 
point. 

The remainder of the reports deals with the various terra-cottas discovered further 
to the N.E., and which belonged apparently to the decorations of a temple—cf. also 
the second report, pp. 273 sgg. The earliest of them belong to the sixth century B.c. 

As will be seen, the excavations have already produced results of considerable 
importance, though it is as yet too early—nor has the work gone far enough—to 
pronounce with certainty as to their results. It has now been decided that the excavations 
on the Palatine shall for the future be, with those of the Forum, under the charge of 
Comm. Boni. We may perhaps be allowed to express a hope that their continuance 
may not be long delayed and may lead to further interesting discoveries. 

The interest of excavations in the heart of ancient Rome is so paramount, that 
a certain impatience is perhaps excusable—and not altogether unjustified by the delays 
in publication which have taken place both in Rome and elsewhere in Italy. Perhaps 
one of the most striking cases is that mentioned by Prof. Orsi in Atti del Congresso 
Internazionale delle Scienze Storiche, Rome, 1903, vol. v. (Archeologia), p. 201, who 
informs us of what many scholars very likely do not know, that after the first campaign 
of excavations at Locri in 1889-90 (in which an Ionic temple, the only one in Magna 
Graecia, was discovered) two ‘others followed in 1890-1, in which a large number of 
archaic terra cottas and some large ‘fosse’ containing over 14,000 seyphoi arranged in 
rows were discovered near the temple, and the walls of the city traced for a perimeter 
of nearly five miles, the city being divided into three parts, and very strongly fortified. 
The results of these important excavations are still unpublished |! 

Returning to the Palatine, we may note that the Villa Mills has at last passed 
into the possession of the Italian Government. The demolition of parts of the Villa 
has already been carried out, but, as it has largely incorporated the walls of the central 
portion of the Domus Augustana, as restored by Domitian (cf. Hiilsen—Jordan, 
Topographic, 1. iii. 93 Sgg.), it will mot be necessary to remove the whole of it; 
and it will probably serve as a local museum. In one of its chambers some badly 


preserved frescoes have been found, attributable to the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
and belonging no doubt to the ancient oratory of S. Cesario, the first Christian 
Palatine. 


place of worship established on the In another chamber are later 
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frescoes of the twelfth or thirteenth century, connected with the Greek monastery which 
we know to have been founded here in the eighth or ninth century. (Cf. Bartoli in 
Nuovo Bull. Arch. Crist. 1907, 191 Sgq-) 

The clearing of the site for the new hall of the Chamber of Deputies at Monte 
Citorio has resulted in the discovery of a square area enclosed by six travertine cppi 
on each‘side, with an iron railing between them: within this area are fragments of a 
marble plinth moulding, some of them 7m sztv. 

It appears to have been an wst¢rvinum simalar to that of the Antonini discovered a little 
to the S.W. in 1703 (Jordan—Hilsen, Zopoyraphie, 1. 3. 604; Not. Scavt, 1907, §25). 

Another interesting discovery made in July 1906 only became widely known in 
the course of last spring, that of several inscriptions and other fragments belonging 
to the Lucus Furrinae, the grove, on the right bank of the Tiber, below the Janiculum, 
where Gaius Gracchus sought his last refuge from his pursuers, and when they pressed 
him close, ordered his slave Philocrates to kill him (0 d€ ¢@aver puxpoy eis iepdy aAcos 
"Epwitwv Kxatadvywrv, Kxdxet StapGeipetar, tov Piroxparovs dveAovros éxeivov, era éavrdv 
erusagavtos: Plut. C. Gracch. 16). The finds were made at a depth of about fifteen 
or twenty feet, in sinking the foundations for a house in the garden of the former 
Villa Sciarra, now the property of Mr. G. Wurts. 

The discoveries are described by M. Gauckler in Comptes Rendus de l' Académie des 
Inscriptions, 1907, 135 sgg- and Bull. Com. 1907, 4§ syy., and by Prof. Hiilsen in om. 
Mitt. 1907, 225 Syq. 

The objects discoverea consist of (1) a group of finely sculptured architectural 
fragments, all of white marble, three of which are blocks bearing fragmentary inscriptions 
in Greck; (2) a block of white marble 4 feet square, 1 foot thick at the edges and 
about 5 inches thick elsewhere: in the centre is a hole 7 inches in diameter at the 
top, and only 23 at the bottom. 

The upper surface of the block bears the inscription 


~ ~ - , tal at ~ a , 
Serpds Orws xputepds Gipa Oeois raple}xoe | dv dx) Tarwvas decrvoxpirys Gero. 


Gauckler considers the block to have served as the orifice of a fountain: on the under 
side, indeed, in the interior of the cavity, there were traces of mortar, as though it had 
covered a solid foundation, withthe fountain pipe in the centre. Hiilsen, on the other 
hand, compares it with the lid of a stone chest for offerings in money, found on the 
island of Thera,' and considered that this block had originally served for the same 
purpose, while admitting that the calcareous deposit which covered the surface of the 
stone showed that it had been for a long time under water. 

The inscription is bricf and somewhat ambiguous. M. Gauckler renders it ‘by this 
mighty conduit [decpos=captation in French) Gaionas the master of the feast has 
enchained the spring to make it serve for sacrifices to the gods.” M. Clermont- 
Ganneau (C.R. Acad. Iuser. et B.-L., 1907, 256) suggests the translation ‘that the 
powerful charm may furnish a victim to the gods, Gaionas the demvoxpitns has placed 
it,’ supposing that the hole served for the insertion of lead tablets with dcefixtones written 
upon them. MHiulsen, on the other hand, treats it as incomplete, the main sentence 
being omitted, and translates ‘. . . that a strong fetter may keep the sacrifice for the 
gods, which Gaionas the dervoxpitys has made.’ In any case the Greck is not very 
correct nor clear. 

Three inscriptions relating to Gaionas have already come to light, including his 
tombstone (now lost), the text of which ran thus: D(ss) Af(anibus) S(acrum). wade 
Tawvas, ds xiotiBep Fv more ‘Puprys, nai dedrvors xpeivas toAAG per’ eddportvys, Katpat 
[sic] tp Oavdrp pndev operAdpuevos. Gatonas animula. 


1See F. Hiller von Gacrtringen, 7hera J. Die Jnsel Thera in Altertum und Gegenwart, 258 syy. 
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M. Gauckler, considering that the banquets at which Gaionas presided must have 
been sacred, wishes to interpret cstzber as an equivalent of castifer, #e. a bearer of the 
cista mystica: he pronounces against the obvious sense of erstider = quingue vir cts Tiberi, 
je. one of a committee of five officials who were responsible for the safety of the 
streets and were subordinate to the ¢resvirt capitales, holding that Gaionas was too rich a 
man to have held, and still less to have been proud of, so subordinate a post. I must 
confess, on the other hand, that even the lowest official position at Rome would probably 
have seemed to an Oriental (as a government post to a Babu to-day) of considerable 
importance. Hilsen (of. ci¢. 244) refuses to accept Gauckler’s rendering. (3) Fragments 
of a dedication carved on the lintel of a door (?) to Belus, the well-known Babylonian 
deity. (4) An altar dedicated to Adad, a Syrian divinity, with the epithets Acfavewris and 
‘Axpwpectns ! (perhaps = ‘adored on the summits of the mountains,’ as M. Gauckler suggests). 
(5) An Altar bearing the following dedication: Sacrum) Aug(usto) | Lovt Matlec- 
tabrudt | M. Oppius Agroecus | et T. Sestius Agathange |lus d(onum) d(ederunt)), 
Clermont-Ganneau in Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
1907, 250 Sgg., maintains that the reading AZaleciabrudi is contrary to analogy, and that 
Malec Iabrudi(tano) is better. The city of Iabruda was to the east of Heliopolis, and 
it is natural that we should have dedications to the Jupiter (Baal) of both cities. The 
provenance of C./.Z. vi. 420= 30764, is not known, but sézd. 432 (cf. add. p. 3005), 
another dedication to Jupiter Heliopolitanus, was found in 1803, near S. Cosimato, 
immediately below the Villa Sciarra. It is a high square base with a representation 
of the Dea Syria on the top of it; while zd%d. 422, seen by Fra Giocondo and others in 
the sixteenth century in the church of the Santi Quaranta (now S. Pasquale Baylon), near 
S. Cosimato, runs thus: 

L(ovt) Ol ptimo) Maximo) Hieliopolitano) Sacr(um) Genio Forinarum et cultoribus 
hutus loct Terentia Nice cum Terentio Damarione filio sacerdote et Terentio Damarione 
tun(tore) et Fonteio Onesimo filio sacrorum signum et basim voto suscepto de suo posutt 
lustro etusdem Damarionis. 

That this Genius Forinarum had any connexion with the archaic Roman Furrina? 
was denied by Mommsen and doubted by Hiilsen (in Jordan, Zopfographie, 1. iii. 625 n. 8), 
but a recent discovery in the Villa Sciarra decided the question in the opposite sense. 
This was (6) an altar bearing the following inscription : 

Bic Kepavvip “Apreuis 7 Kat Zidwvia Kumpia ¢£ éxitayns avebnxev wai Nivdes (sic) 
Poppives (sic). 

The rapprochement between the Forinae, the Nivdes Poppeves, and Furrina is obvious ; 
while that with the Erinyes came from a supposed connexion between Furia and Furrina 
or Furina (Cicero, de mat. deor. ili. 18. 46), and, as Hiilsen conjectures (of. cit. 249), 
may well have been the origin of the caput Gorgonis (probably a street name) which 
appears in the Regionary catalogues of the fourth century a.D. 

In Piazza Dante, S. of the site of the Porta Esquilina and E. of the line of the 
‘Servian’ wall, in constructing the foundations for a new savings-bank, a group of buildings 
has been brought to light, belonging to the Horti Lamiani; and here was discovered a 
Statuary group composed of two girls, one carrying her companion on her shoulders, a 
representation of the game of ededpuopds as it was called (Mariani in Bul’. Com, 1907, 
34 sgg.). It has been placed in the municipal Antiquarium. 

A statue of Hercules, representing an Attic type of the fourth century, was found 
at about 30 feet below ground level, among remains of an ancient villa near the Ponte 
Margherita (sdid. 41 5sg@.). 

The statue of a daughter of Niobe found in June 1906, in property belonging to 

(3) OEWAAAAW urceus AKPWPEITH. 
* Hier name appears in the calendar, the 4urrinala 
being celebrated on July 25th. 


‘The inscriptions are on three sides of the altar : 
(1) OEWAAA | AWANEOH (incomplete). 
(2) OEWAAAAW patera AIBANEWTH. 
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the Banca Commerciale Italiana, on the site of the Horti Sallustiani, may also be 
noted (Lanciani in Bull. Com. 1906, 157; Rizzo in Wot. Scavi, 1906, 434). 

In making the foundations for the new Ministry of Agriculture on the N.W. side 
of the Via Venti Settembre, portions of the ‘Servian’ wall were brought to light, consisting 
of remains of the outer wall of the agger, and of a few blocks of an inner wall, one stone 
high only, which formed its inner limit. Within this again, there was, as* at the Villa 
Spithoever, a piece of walling of smaller blocks about a foot high, and under this was 
found an inhumation tomb. Similar tombs were also found in the Villa Spithoever, 
though, according to Pinza (Mon. Lincei, xv. 248, 748), not under the original agger, but 
below a later enlargement of it. Between the two outer walls was found pottery of the 
early Latin type (eighth to sixth century B.c.). Considerable remains of structures of the 
Imperial period were also found. (ot. Scavi, 1907, 504.) 

A very interesting suggestion, and, I think, a correct one, is made by Prof. Tomassetti 
in Bull. Com. 1907, 82 sgg.—that the well-known fable of Pope Joan (which first makes 
its appearance at the end of the thirteenth century, referring to an event supposed to 
have occurred after the death of Leo IV. in 855), originated from the existence of a 
statue, supposed vulgarly to represent the female Pope with her son, and an inscription 
relating to the event. Stephen of Bourbon, the first to mention the fable, wrote in 1283, 
thi mortua fuit ibi fuit sepulta, et super lapidem supra ea positum scriptum est versiculus: 

Pp. P. P. P. P. Pz 

In the Mirabilia of the thirteenth century (Parthey, p. 56) we read zm platea tacet 
ymago que dicitur papa femina cum puero cuius corpus ad sanctum Petrum in bonio (}) 
est sepultum. 

The statue Tomassetti identifies with the Juno suckling Hercules of the Museo 
Chiaramonti, which is known to have been brought to the Vatican from the garden of 
the Quirinal,! constructed by Sixtus V., to whom is due the restoration of the direct road 
(Via di S. Giovanni in Laterano) past S. Clemente to the Lateran—which during the 
Middle Ages, and up to his time, was abandoned, so that the papal procession in the 
ceremony of the fossesso (or taking possession of the papal dignity) passed by the 
church of the SS. Quattro Coronati. 

In the comparative ignorance of the Middle Ages, the statue was misinterpreted, 
and the inscription taken to mean (as the chroniclers tell us) parce pater patrum papissae 
prodere partum, or papa pater patrum peperit papissa papellum. And the abandonment 
of the direct road past the statue was taken as a protest against the scandal. 

Yet another reason for the acceptance of the legend was the custom of the Pope's 
taking his seat in one or both of the two marble seats (really seats for the bath, but 
supposed, from their form, to be sedlae stercorariae) which stood in the p/atea of the 
Lateran, with the bronze wolf, the statue of M. Aurelius, etc., while the singers intoned 
the versicle e¢ de stercore erigens pauperem. 

The ceremony is first traceable in the case of Paschal II., in 1099, and recurred 
until Hadrian VI. refused to submit to it. It, too, was misinterpreted, so that we find 
the Mirabilia (ed. cit. p. 51) saying ‘supra palatium ante sancta sanctorum sunt duae 


sedes in quibus consideratur papa an masculus sit an femina.’ 
THomMasS ASHBY. 


+The original provenance given by Amelung, for the statue is spoken of as already in the Quirinal 
Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, is Otricoli, gardens by Winckelmann, Mon. Jned. 1. xiv. p. 14 
quoted from Clarac, 423, 748; but this statement, (1st edition, 1767), whereas the Papal excavations at 
which does not occur elsewhere, ¢.g. in Visconti, Otricoli began in 1775. (Guattani, Mon, Amtichs 
Museo Pio Clementino, i. pl. 4 and text (where Jnediti per anno 1784, 1.) 
one would have expected it), is probably incorrect : 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Hermathena. No. 33. 1907. 

(4 Synopsis, Analytical and Quotational of the Verbal Forms in the Baskish New 
Testament printed at La Rochelle in 1571, Edward Spencer Dodgson.) Notes on Theon 
of Smyrna, J. Gilbart Smyly. On an Inscribed Sarcophagus at Penrice Castle, South Wales, 
T. K. Abbott (with an illustration). TZhucydides Book I. Ch. 69, E. S. Brown. (Zhe 
Human Element in the Gospels, Newport, J. D. White. Vote on the Register of Archbishop 
Alan, H. J. Lawlor. Zhe Apostolic Preaching of Irenaeus and its Light on his Doctrine of 
the Trinity, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock.) Zhe Contracted Cases of Deus, Charles Exon. 
Notes on Apuleius, L. C. Purser. Votes on Licinianus, R. Ellis. (2¢thics and Thetsm, A. R. 
Eagar. An Old Problem in Logic, R. A. P. Rogers. Ox a Source of O’'Clery’s Glossary, 
E. J. Gwynn.) Studies in Attic Law, W. A. Goligher. Sir R. C. Jebb’s Zranslations into 
Greek and Latin Verse, R. Y. Tyrrell. Zhe Latin Writers of Medieval Ireland, Mario 
Esposito. Reviews: Clark’s Asconius. Prescott’s Some Phases of the Relation of Thought 
to Verse in Plautus. (Eriu: the Journal of the School of Irish Learning, Dublin.) 
Kenyon’s Hyperides. Burnet’s Platonis Opera, vol. vy. Farnell’s Cudts of the Greek States. 
(Dodgson’s Zhe Leigarragan Verb.) Butcher's Demosthenis Orationes (Il. i.). John 
Jackson’s Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (trans.). Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus. 
Proceedings of T.C.D. Classical Society. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 28. No. 2. 1907. 


Transposition Variants in Cicero's Verrines, W. Peterson. Zhe Unreal Conditional 
Sentence in Cicero (Second Paper), H. C. Nutting. LZfigraphical Problems in the History 
of Attic Comedy, Edward Capps. Boccaccio and Seneca, Albert S. Cook. Notes: Plautina, 
H. A. Strong. Reviews and Book Notices: Bréal’s Pour mieux connaitre Homere, 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. A. S. Cook’s Higher Study of English, Lane Cooper. Summaries 
of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Vahlen’s Opuscula Academica, De La Grasserie’s Particu- 
larités linguistiques des noms subjectifs (Parties du corps, armes et outils, animaux domestiques, 
noms propres, pronoms), Reitzenstein’s Hellentstische Wundererzahlungen, Croiset’s Aristo- 
phane, Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship (ed. 2), the Editor. Poulsen’s Dye 
Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, 1). M. R. Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateinischen 
Philologie des Mittelalters (ed. L. Traube), G. L. H. Note on formation of The Concord- 
ance Society. 


No. 3. 1907. 

The Stele Inscription in the Roman Forum (First Part), Minton Warren. Latin versus 
Germanic Modal Conceptions, Tenney Frank. Zhe Chronology of Ovid’s Early Works, 
E. K. Rand. Zhe Date of Cicero's Cato Mator de Senectute, Katharine Allen. Study 
of a Proverb Attributed to the Rhetor Apollonius, George Dwight Kellogg. Studies in 
the First Book of the Aeneid, W. H. Kirk. Reviews and Book Notices: Huelsen’s /ordans 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertum, J. B. Carter. Fiechter’s and Thiersch’s Aigina, 
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T. L. Shear. Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: Nilsson’s Die Kausalsdtze im 
Griechischen bis Aristoteles, I. Die Poesie, Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus, the Editor. 
Walter W. Greg’s Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, W. P. M. Grandgent’s Zntro- 
duction to Vulgar Latin, G. L. H. Chabert’s Histoire sommaire des études a’épigraphie 
grecque, Tucker’s Life in Ancient Athens, Janell’s Ausgewdahilte Inschriften, D, M. R. 


Classical Philology. Vol. 2. No. 3. 1907. 


The Inter-relations of the Greek Dialects, Carl Darling Buck. Field Museum Inscriptions, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. TZvavel in Anctent Times as seen in Plautus and Terence, Charles 
Knapp. Zhe Death of Menander, William Scott Ferguson. Some Unfamiliar Uses of 
idem and isdem in Latin Inscriptions, E. H. Sturtevant. Prohibitives with mpos and 
the Genitive, John A. Scott. Votes upon MSS. containing Persius and Petrus Diaconus, 
Frank Frost Abbott. 7zedrich Blass, T. D. S(eymour). Notes and Discussions: Agnus 
Curio iz Plautus Aulularia 562-3, Henry W. Prescott. Laconian opxos in Thucydides 
V.77, A. G. Laird. An Interpretation of Longus Il. 15, Campbell Bonner. Zmendation 
of Plato Charmides 168 4, Paul Shorey. Horace carm. i. 34. 14, J. Elmore. Zhe Secondary 
Accentuation of Latin words of the Type of consuluisti, Charles Exon. Reply to Professor 
Exon, Albert Granger Harkness. Book Reviews: Meier-Schémann-Lipsius’ Das 
attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, R. J. Bonner. Jacobsthal’s Der Blitz in der ortental- 
tschen und griechischen Kunst, F. B. Tarbell. Pais’s Ancient Legends of Roman History, 
S. B. Platner. Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (vol. xviii.), W. A. Heidel. Boas’s 
De epigrammatis Simonideis, C. E., Bishop. B. Powell’s Erichthonius and the Three 
Daughters of Cecrops, D. M. Robertson. Prellwitz’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der griech- 
ischen Sprache, F. A. Wood. Rostowzew’s Sileitesserae, Minton Warren. Baumann’s 
Sprachpsychologie und Sprachunterricht, Hanns Oertel. Decharme’s Zuripides and 
the Spirit of his Dramas (tr. Jas. Loeb), P. Shorey. H. B. Foster's Dio’s Rome, 
F. F. Abbott. S. Angus’s Zhe Sources of the First Ten Books of Augustine's De Civitate 
Dei, Edward A. Bechtel. H. N. Sanders’s Zhe Cynegeticus, A. G. Laird. League’s Roman 
Private Law, William C. Morley. Postgate’s Ztbulli aliorumque Carminum libri tres, 
B. O. Foster. Martini et Bassi Catalogus Codicum Graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae, 
- J. W. White. Endt’s Studien zum Commentator Cruquianus, G. L. Hendrickson. Die- 
terich’s Mutter Erde, C. H. Moore. 

No. 4. 1907. 

On Certain Roman Characteristics, Elmer Truesdell Merrill. Zhe Meaning of Para- 
choregema, Kelley Rees. Votes on Greek Inscriptions, William Scott Ferguson. The 
Jurisdiction of the Athenian Arbitrators, Robert J. Bonner. Lmoplic Metre in Greek 
Comedy, John Williams White. Zhe Accent in Vulgar and Formal Latin, Frank Frost 
Abbott. Notes and Discussions: Lucretiana, Edwin W. Fay. Zrapviov in Aristoph. Frogs 
22, Charles W. Peppler. Mons and Collis, Samuel Ball Platner. Caesar Bell. Gall. 
vi. 30. 4, Charles Knapp. ‘ Srmius iste’ Fannius? George Dwight Kellogg. Vote on os 
ary rAoyw Aeschylus Prometheus 46, J. E. Harry. Book Reviews: Leo’s Der saturnische 
Vers, Thulin’s /talische sakrale Poest und Prosa, Du Bois’s Stress Accent in Latin Poetry, 
F. F. Abbott. Ryan’s Petronius: Cena Trimalchionis, Lowe's Petronit Cena Trimalchionis, 
Friedlander’s Petrontt Cena Trimalchionts, Chas. Knapp. Goodwin’s Demosthenes against 
Metdias, P. Shorey. Croiset’s Aristophane et les partis a Athenes, A. A. Bryant. Wagner's 
Symbolae ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam, Ed. Capps. Helbig’s Sur kes 
attributs des Saliens, C. H. Moore. Blass’s Die Rhythmen der asianischen und rimischen 
Kunstprosa, F. G. Moore. Frankel’s Griechische Denominativa, W. C. Gunnerson. apers 
of the British School at Rome, vol. iii., S. B. Platner. (C. Pascal’s Seneca, J. M. Burnam. 
G. F. Hill's Afistortcal Greek Coins, F. B. Tarbell. Heidel’s Qualitative Change in 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy, A. D. Lovejoy. W. W. Baden’s Principal Figures of Language 
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and Thought in Isaeus and the Guardianship Speeches of Demosthenes, T. C. Burgess. 
Henrietta J. Meeteer’s Artists of Pergamum, P. Baur. H. V. Canters Jnfinitive 
Constructions in Livy, E. A. Bechtel. Conybeare’s and Stock’s Selections from the 
LXX., F. E. Woodruff. Solmsen’s Juscriptiones Graecae ad inlustrandas dialectos 
selectae, C. D. Buck. E. K. Rand’s Johannes Scotus, C. U. Clark. Dreyer’s History of 
the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler, P. Shorey.  Hirschfeld’s Die kaiserlichen 
Verwaltungsb:amten bis auf Diocletian, J. H. Drake. O. Scherling’s De voces oxnvy 
quantum ad theatrum graecum pertinet significatione et usu, R. C. Flickinger. Index, 


4 pages. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, ete. 19.9. 1907. 

W. Volgraff, Dudlichion-Leukas. Marée’s article (N.J. 1906, pp. 233 sgg.) criticised. 
The author believes that Thiaka is Ithaca: the Polis harbour was once better than it 
is now: even now, it is as good as ancient sailors, who drew their vessels ashore, required. 
Nothing in the Odyssey proves that Dulichion belonged to Odysseus, and the modern 
Leukas corresponds to the geographical requirements of the mention in the Catalogue. 
O. Apelt, Dre betden Dialoge Hippias. The result of the discussion in A. Minor is 
unsatisfactory: the theme of the #4. Maroy is 7d xadov, and the definition wéArcpov 
(= pijomov eri td ayafov) is meant by Socrates to be final, in spite of the objections 
he himself raises. The longer dialogue is intended to clear up a misconception of the 
purpose of the smaller one, whose theme is really to xaAcv and 70 atcypov, though some, 
deceived by Socratic irony, regarded it as an apology for sin. E. Stemplinger, Morike’s 
Verhaltnis zur Antike. Debt mainly to the Greeks, esp. Homer and Theocritus. Owes 
something to Catullus, Tibullus and Horace. Anzeigen und Mittetlungen: W. Wundt’s 
Mythus und Religion reviewed by R. M. Meyer, Furtwangler’s Aegina etc. summarised 
by W. Amelung, E. Mayser’s Grammatik der griech. Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit very 
favourably noticed by H. Meltzer. 


Rheinisches Museum. 26. 4. 1907. 


O. Seeck, Weue und alte Daten zur Geschichte Diocletians und Constantins. Inter 
alia, a defence of the date assigned by the author to Constantine’s defeat of Licinius 
(324) and of his essay on the chronology of the Cod. Theodosius, published in Z. 7. 
Rechtsgeschichte (Rom. Abt. X)—in both cases against the objections of Mommsen and 
Schwartz. Also an examination of a papyrus from Theadelphia (with text appended), 
important alike for the date it bears and its contents. E. Petersen, Zu Thukydides, 
Urathen und Tettix. F. Weege and F. Buecheler, Veue ttalische Dialektinschriften. 
Oscan and Messapian; esp. a devotion tablet in which Latin and Oscan words are 
combined. H. Rabe, Aus Rhetoren-Handschriften. 3. The Sources of Doxapatres in 
the Homiliai to Aphthonius. The only o/d collection of Aphthonius scholia of any size 
is represented by P, Coisl. 387 contains fragments of another collection. On a later 
one (about rooo A.D.) are based D.’s homilies in the main and II, a collection repre- 
sented by PB, Px, R, etc. 4. That Athanasius wrote a commentary on Hermogenes may 
perhaps be inferred from certain lists in Coisl. 387, based possibly on Hesychius’ Pinax. 
F. Reuss, Hellenistische Beitrage. 1. Bactra and Zariaspa. 2. Against Lehmann-Haupt’s 
view that after Lysimachus’ death Seleucus Nicator was acknowledged king of Macedon. 
F. Wilhelm, Maximianus und Boethius. No systematic use of the Conso/atio: there are 
a few echoes, perhaps, but most of the parallelisms are due to the use of commonplaces 
by both. J. M. Stahl, Ueber irreale Wunschsatze bet Homer. In such cases as Il. 8. 
366 sgg. yap has concessive force and the « is purely conditional. Aiscellen: F. Marx, 
Der blinde Sanger von Chios und die delischen Madchen. Read apd’ jpewv in |. 171 of 
the hymn to Apollo. W. Crénert, Zine TZelesrede und Anderes. Mainly a defence of 
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his conjecture II:ravaios for mAovovws in Teles (Hense, p. 36) and of others made by 
him on Philodemus’ zepi tov Zroev. A. Brinkmann, Rheforica. J. W. Beck, Eine 
verkannte Ode des Horaz. Od. 4. 8 defended as genuine: no confusion of the two 
Scipios involved. K. Brugmann, Bavavoos, pavaverar, Bavov. Older form of Bavaveos 
pavavoos, conn. w. pavos ‘isolated’; ‘the man with the small horizon.’ F. Solmsen, 
Weiteres zum Suffix -aovv. M. Siebourg, Ungewdhnliche Schreibung von yvvy und uiuo, 
Inscription QVINE IVIVAS=yvvat, euiuas. F.B., Vxor bene morientissima. 
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Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1907. 

4 Sept. M. C. P. Schmidt, Ku/turhistorische Beitrage. 1. Zur Entstehung und 
Terminologie der elementaren Mathematik (W. Nitsche), favourable. Ciceronis in M. 
Antonium oratio XIII, con introduzione e note di P. Fava (Nohl).  ‘ Deserves 
thanks.’ E. Rosenberg, Horazens Mutter (K. Léschhorn). ‘Interesting.’ J. Gossen, De 
Galeni libro qui Zivoyris repi odvypov inscribitur (R. Fuchs), favourable. W. Scherer, 
Klemens von Alexandrien und seine Erkenntnisprinzipien (J. Draseke), very favourable. 

11 Sept. W. L. Westermann, Jnferstate Arbitration in Antiquity (Schneider). ‘A 
learned study.’ J. H. Breasted, Amcient records of Egypt. WV. Indices (A. Wiedemann). 
Fr. Lehner, Homerische Gottergestalten in der antiken Plastik (Chr. Harder), favourable. 
D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope (P. Goessler), favourable. Th. L. Shear, Zhe influence 
of Plato on Saint Basil (H. Gillischewski). ‘Shews diligence, circumspection, and tact,’ 
A. Boericke, Quaestiones Cleomedeae (S. Ginther), favourable. A. P. M‘Kinlay, Stylistic 
tests and the chronology of the works of Boethius (Th. Stangl). 

18 Sept. W. Stiss, De personarum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine 
(J. W.), favourable on the whole. P. Klimek, Avitische Studien zu Xenophons Memor- 
abilien (K. Léschhorn), favourable. R. Richter, Xvitische Bemerkungen zu Caesars 
Commentarius VII. de bello Gallico. U1. (W. Nitsche), favourable. Th. Bogel, Znhalt 
und Zerlegung des zwetten Buches von Cicero de legibus (K. Léschhorn). ‘ Interesting,’ 
Taciti Annalium libri, by H. Furneaux. Vol. II. Books XI-XVI. 2. ed. by H. F. 
Pelham and C. D. Fisher (G. Andresen), favourable. Ati del Congresso internazionale 
di Scienze storiche. I (Schneider). 

25 Sept. <A. Solari, Ricerche Spartane (Schneider), unfavourable. R. Oe6ehler, 
Bilderatlas zu Caesars Biichern De bello Gallico (E. Wolff), very favourable, D. 
Detlefsen, Ursprung, Einrichtung und Bedeutung der Erdkarte Agrippas (J. Partsch), 
favourable. 

2 Oct. H. Steuding, Denkmdler antiker Kunst. 2. Aufl. (A. Busse), favourable. 
J. Zehetmaier, Letchenverbrennung und Leichenbestattung im alten Hellas (H. Bliimner). 
‘A useful introduction to a future book.’ Xenophontis Apologia Socratis, rec. Vil. Lund- 
strom (W. Gemoll), favourable. Ayperidis orationes et fragmenta, rec. F. G. Kenyon 
(H. Gillischewski), favourable. C. Thulin, Scriptorum disciplinae Etruscae fragmenta. I. 
(H. Steuding). E. H. du Bois, Zhe stress accent in Latin poetry (H. G.), favourable 
on the whole. F. Knoke, Meue Bettrage zu einer Geschichte der Rimerkriege in Deutsch 
land (Ed. Wolff), favourable. E. Lofstedt, Bettrage zur Kenntnis der spateren Latinitat 
(Th. Stangl), very favourable. 

g Oct. J. Vahleni Opuscula academica. 1. (Th. Stangl). P. Meltzer, De Aeschyli 
Euripidis Accit Philoctetis (K. Loschhorn), favourable. L. Liitzen, De priorum scriptorum 
argenteae, quae dicttur, latinitatis studiis scholastias. 1. (K. Loschhorn), favourable. P 
Frisch, De compositione libri Plutarchei qui inscribitur mepi “Ioios xat ’Ocipidos (E. 
Neustadt), very favourable. M. Schénfeld, Proeve ecener Kritische Verzameling van 


Germaansche Volks- en Persoonsnamen, voorkomende in de litteraire en monumentale Over- 
levering der Griecksche en Romeinsche Oudheid (Ed. Wolff), favourable. 

M. Bieber, Das Dresdner Schauspielerrelief (H. Bliimner), very favourable. 
I. (K. Léschhorn), favourable. 


16 Oct. 
Br. Kaiser, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der Samniten. 
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Tacitus, Z’ Agricola e la Germania, a cura di C. Annibaldi (M. Ihm). ‘Account of 
a MS. (N. 8) in the library of the Balleani family in Iesi.’ Th. Steinwender, Die Marsch- 
ordnung des wvimischen Heeres sur Zeit der Manipularstellung (R. Oehler), rather 
unfavourable. 

23 Oct. 


55 


E. M. Rankin, Zhe réle of the payerpor in the life of the ancient Greeks 
(H. Bliimner), favourable on the whole. S. Eitrem, Asschylos, Populaere forelaesninger 
mer grackernes aeldste drama (F. Gustafsson), favourable. H. Richards, Votes on 
Xenophon and others (W. Gemoll), very favourable. D. Steyns, Etude sur les métaphores 
et les comparaisons dans les wuvres de Séneque le philosophe (W. Gemoll). ‘Wanting in 
method.’ K. Cybulla, De Rujini Antiochensis commentariis (J. K. Wagner), favourable. 
Boethit operum pars I. In tsagogen Porphyrit commenta, rec. S. Brandt (Th. Stang), 
favourable. M. Bang, Die Germanen im romischen Dienst bis zum Regierungsantritt 
Constantius I. (Ed. Wolff), favourable. Der Obdergermanisch-Ratische Limes des Romer- 
reiches. Lief. 28 (M. Ihm). L. Hahn, Rom und Romanismus im griechisch-romischen 
Osten (A.), favourable. J. H. Hessels, A late Lighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon 
Glossary (P. Wessner), favourable. 

30 Oct. G. Finsler, Die olympischen Szenen der Jiias (Chr. Harder), favourable. 
A. Chudzinski, Zod und Totenkultus bei den alten Griechen (H. Bliimner), rather un- 
favourable. E. Abicht, Der gegenwdrtige Stand der Handschriftenfrage bei Arrian und 
hritische Bearbettung des ersten Buches von Arrians Anabasis (W. Gemoll), favourable. 
A. Blanchet, Les enceintes romaines de la Gaule. Etude sur lorigine d’un grand nombre 
de uilles frangaises (M. Ihm), favourable. Goodspeed, /ndex fatristicus sive Clavis 
patrum apostolicorum operum (J. Draseke). CC. Pascal, Poesta latina medtevale. Saggi 
e note critiche (M. Manitius), favourable. 

6 Nov. Sophocles, Zhe Ajax, with a commentary abridged from the larger edition 
of Sir Richard Jebb, by A. C. Pearson (H. Steinberg), favourable. J. Westenberger, 
Galeni gui fertur de qualitatibus incorporets iibellus (Bonhoffer), very favourable. J. K. 
Wagner, Quaestiones neotericae imprimis ad Ausonium pertinentes (H. G.). ‘ Deserves 
consideration.’ J. Turcewit, PAtlologische Studien und Notisen. I. (J. Lezius), favourable. 

13 Nov. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler griechischer und rimischer Skulptur, fortge- 
fihrt von P. Arndt. Lief. 116-120 (W. Amelung). ‘Needs no recommendation.’ S. 
May, Die Oligarchie der goo in Athen (Schneider), favourable. W. J. Oudegeest, De 
Eunuchi Tevrentianae exemplis Graecis disputatio (J. Lezius), unfavourable. F. C. Wick, 
Virgilio e Tucca rivali? (A. Korte), favourable. E. de Marchi, Un entgmatico epigramma 
attributo a Virgilio (A. Kérte), favourable. H. R. Fairclough, Zhe Helen Episode in 
Vergil’s Aeneid IT, 559-623 (A. Korte), unfavourable. 

zo Nov. E. Neustadt, De Jove Cretico (H. Steuding), favourable. H. Reuther, De 
Epinomide Platonica (B. v. Hagen), rather unfavourable. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Die Textgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker (M. Rannow) I. Bucoliad Graec, rec. U. 
de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (M. Rannow) I. W. Dahms, Curae Hirtianae (Ed. Wolff), 
favourable. Columellae opera, rec. V. Lundstrom. Fasc. VII. vet rusticae librum X1 
continens (W. Gemoll), favourable. Pargoire, Z’église byzantine de 527 @ &47 (F. Hirsch), 
very favourable. 

27 Nov. F. G. Stegemann, De scuti Herculis Hestodei poeta Homeri carminum 
imitatore (R. Peppmiiller). ‘A diligent and careful dissertation.’ U. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Die TZextgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker (M. Rannow) II. Sucolia 
Graeci, rec. U. de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (M. Rannow) II. Nencini, L’Efgia di 
Catullo ad Allio (K. P. Schulze), rather unfavourable. K. Boetticher, Zur Xenntnis 
antiker Gottesverehrung and K. Boetticher, KX. / Schinkel und sein baukiinstlerisches 
Vermachinis (H. Stending). ‘Fresh and clearly written.’ 

4 Dec. W. H. Roscher, Enneadische Studien. Versuch einer Geschichte der Neun- 
sahl bei den Griechen, mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung des Glteren Epos, der Philosophen 
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und Aerzte (Pagel), favourable. J. W. White, ‘ Zogacedic’ metre in Greek comedy (H. G.), 
favourable on the whole. W. M. Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus (H. Blase), very favour- 
able. Fr. Skutsch, Gadlus und Vergtl. Aus Vergils Friihzett, Part Il. (A. Korte), 
‘Very stimulating. Der romische Limes in Oesterreich. Part VIII. and Bericht des 
Vereins Carnuntum fiir die Jahre 190g und 1905 (M. Ihm). Fxcerpta historica, ed. Ph. 
Boissevain, C. de Boor, Th. Biittner-Wobst. II. Excerpta de virtutibus et vttiis, pars 
I., rec. Th. Biittner-Wobst, ed. cur. A. G. Roos. IV. Zxcerfta de sententtis, ed. Ph. 
Boissevain (F. Hirsch), favourable. 

11 Dec. H. Francotte, ZL’organisation des cités &@ Rhodos et en Carie (Fr. Cauer), 
favourable. H. Wolf, Die Religion der alten Griechen (H. Steuding), rather unfavourable. 
L. Weniger, Fevalis exercttus (H. Steuding), favourable. 

18 Dec. E. Szanto, Ausgewahlte Abhandlungen, herausg. von H. Swoboda (Fr. 
Cauer), favourable. O. Scherling, De vocts oxnvi quantum ad theatrum graecum pertinet 
significatione et usu (W. Dorpfeld), very favourable. 
votov tHs OOpvos (G. Wartenberg), favourable. Caecilii Calactinit fragmenta, ed. E. 
Ofenloch (J. Tolkiehn), very favourable. H. T. Karsten, De commenti Donatiani ad 
Terentit fabulas origine et compositione (P. Wessner), unfavourable. G. N. Olcott, 
Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. Vol. I. fasc. 8-10 (M. Ihm), favourable. 

25 Dec. V. Inama, Omero nell’ eta micena (Chr. Harder), unfavourable. G. Hoff 
mann, Bettrage cur Kritth und Erkiadrung der pseudoxenophontischen ’A@nvaiwv modhiteia 
(Schneider), favourable. P. Goessler, Das rimische Rottwetl (M. Ihm). C. Abel, 
Gegensinn und Gegenlaut (Bartholomae), very unfavourable. 


I. I’. BoproéAas, POwwris 7» mpids 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. 1907. Part 2. 


. G. Macdonald: Early Seleucid Portraits. (Two plates.) 

. H. J. W. Tillyard: Instrumental Music in the Roman Age. 
. J. L. Myres: A History of the Pelasgian Theory. 

. E. L. Hicks: Three Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

. W. Miller: Monemvasia. (Two plates; four cuts.) 

. Cecil Smith: The Central Groups of the Parthenon Pediments. (Three cuts.) 

E. N. Gardiner: Throwing the Javelin. (Four plates; sixteen cuts.) 

W. C. Compton and H. Awdry: Two Notes on Pylos and Sphacteria. (Seven cuts.) 
R. M. Dawkins: Archaeology in Greece. 

. W. Miller: Monemvasia; additional notes. 

Notices of Books; Rules, Proceedings, etc. 


Vol. 27. 


(Eight cuts.) 


0D ON AM SW AN 


~ 


American Journal of Archaeology. 1907. 


1. H. E. Everett: Antoniazzo Romano. (Four plates.) 
2. W. N. Bates: New Inscriptions from the Asclepieum at Athens. (Five cuts.) 
Publishes a stone with four inscriptions: (1) a dedication to Asklepios by Kallias, 

about 350-300 B.c.; (2) a third-century dedication by Apollodoros and Lysandrides ; 
(3) mentioning Philios of Phaleron, a ‘epevds, who also occurs in C./.4. 1505, whence 
this and (2), the letters being similar, may be dated 224-223 B.c. On the back (4) is 
an inscription to Menander, a Aeroupyds, the stone being set up tdfavros rov Geov, but 
by the people, probably in response to a dream sent by the god to some official, 
Menander being an attendant in his shrine. 


Part 3. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


3. B. W. Bacon: A New Inscription from Upper Galilee. (Two cuts.) 

A Greek inscription of a.D. 304-305 found near Caesarea Philippi, on a boundary 
stone between two estates, perhaps having reference to the fixing of land values by 
the Edict of Diocletian. 

4. O. E. Tonks: An Interpretation of the so-called Harpy Tomb. (Eleven cuts.) 

Discusses the whole meaning and symbolism of the reliefs, citing parallels from the 
Spartan reliefs and Egyptian mythology. Scenes in Hades are depicted, the seated 
figures being Persephone, Minos, and Rhadamanthos. The ‘ Harpies’ are the Egyptian 
Ba-birds in form, and represent the souls of the deceased carrying their bodies. 

5. Archaeological News, Jan.-June, 1907, ed. J. M. Paton. 
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1907. Part 4. 

1. C. Ward: The Temple of Helios (?) at Kanawat. (Four plates; six cuts.) 

Attempts restoration of temple at Kanawat (anciently Kanatha) in Syria, a peripteral 
temple with Corinthian capitals, on a podium. 

2, W. W. Hyde: Lysippus as a Worker in Marble. (Six cuts.) 

Claims the Agias as representing the work of Lysippus, relegating the Apoxyo- 
menos to a later date, and, by comparison with the head of the Agias, identifies as a 
Lysippian original a marble head from Olympia representing Philandridas, a victor in 
boxing about 372-368 (the statue mentioned by Pausanias). Thinks that there is no 
positive evidence that Lysippus did not work in marble. 

3. Gisela M. A. Richter: Three vases illustrating Women’s Life in Athens. (Seven cuts.) 

Publishes three vases at New York: a pyxis with domestic scene; lekythos with 
woman spinning top; and kotyle with woman preparing a basket for a Dionysiac 
procession. 

4. W. N. Bates: A Tyrrhenian Amphora in Philadelphia. (Seven cuts.) 

Publishes a vase with two interesting subjects: Achilles in ambush for Troilos, and 
diskos-throwers. 

5. E. J. Goodspeed: Greek Ostraca in the Haskell Museum. 
Publishes nine ostraka of the Roman period from Thebes. 
6. E. L. Hewitt: Announcement. 
7. D. M. Robinson: Corrections to 4.7.4. 1905, pp. 319, 328. 
8. Archaeological Discussions, Jan.-July 1907, ed. J. M. Paton. 
Supplement. 

Annual reports of Archaeological Institute and Schools. 


Jahrbuch des k. deutschen archaologischen Instituts. XXII. 1907. Heft 2. 
1. F. Winter: The Base of the Parthenos. (Five cuts.) 

Discusses the dimensions and ornamentation of the base, with reference to the statue 
of Athena Parthenos found at Pergamon; shows it to have been double the length 
given in Michaelis’ restoration, and 4 ft. in depth, the figures of the relicf about 
2 ft. 9 in. high. On the Pergamon base are remains of figures from the Pandora 
episode, but too fragmentary to reconstruct. 

2, F. Koepp: The West Frieze of the Gjélbaschi Heroon. (Three cuts.) 

Regards the subject as a combat of Bellerophon with Amazons, obviously appro- 
priate to Lycia. 

3 R. Hackl: Two Early Attic Vases in the Munich Collection. 
five cuts.) 

Publishes a krater of Phaleron style, with chariot-scenes and lions in two friezes, 
and an early B. F. amphora with an outlined female head and a horse’s head in 
panels, the former resembling the ZrpotBos xaAds series; discusses heads on vases 
generally, and gives lists of early vases with analogous subjects. 


(Two plates; twenty- 
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. E. Pfuhl: Representations of Book-rolls on Sepulchral Reliefs. 


. F. Studniczka: The Delphi Charioteer. 


© PWAXHY wo 





G. Weicker: A Polychrome Lekythos at Bonn. (Plate.) 
Subject of youth hunting a hare up a hill (cf. Brit. Mus. D 60); such subjects 
rare on later polychrome lekythi; merely represents deceased in a favourite occupation. 
Anzeiger. (1) Annual Report of German Arch. Inst. 
(2) Archaeological Discoveries in 1906. 
(3) Meeting of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, Feb. 1907. 
(4) Bibliography. 


XXII. Heft 3. 


1907. 
(Twelve cuts.) 

Corrects and supplements some of Birt’s conclusions in his recent book, by reference 
to representations on reliefs. 

(Two cuts.) 

Deals with identification of charioteer as from Battos group mentioned by Pausanias 
(who gives Kyrene as the yvioxos, but it is suggested that the goddess stood by the 
horses); the figure is too youthful for Battos, and is probably Arkesilas, who won in 
462, or his charioteer Karrhotos. Pausanias gives Amphion of Knossos as the sculptor, 
but this head seems to suggest Aeginetan influence. 

F. Studniczka: Laokoon-sculptures. (Cut.) 

Additional suggestions in explanation of the Laocoon vase in Jahrbuch xxi. (1906), p. 15. 
R. Hackl: Two early Attic vases in Munich. 

Additions to list of vases in previous article. 


. E. Maass: The old name of the Acropolis. 


Suggests that the error complained of by Apollodorus (afud Strab. vii. 299) was 
not the giving of Glaukopion as the old name of the Acropolis, but the confusing it 
with Lycabettus. 

F. Studniczka: Racing-chariots in the Syro-Phoenician region. (Thirty-seven cuts.) 

Aims at completing Nuoffer’s work on early Oriental types of racing chariots; 
describes (1) Syrian and Cappadocian, (2) Phoenician and Cypriote types, discussing 
Assyrian and Persian influences in their forms. An account of Greek and Italian 
types is to follow. 

Anzeiger. 


Lost fragments of the Iphigeneia group at Kopenhagen (with cut). 
Recent excavations in Palestine (Megiddo and Thaanach), with fifty-one cuts. 


. Finds in Egypt (nine cuts). 


Acquisitions of Louvre, Brit. Mus., Ashmolean, and Boston Museum, 1906. 
General meeting of American Archaeological Institute. 

March-July meetings of Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft. 

Notices, etc. 

Bibliography. 

Obituary notice (A. Furtwdngler). 


Mittheilungen des deutschen arch. Instituts, Athenische Abtheilung. 
XXXII. 1907. Heft 2-3. 


. This part is almost entirely devoted to a report on the excavations at Pergamon in 


1904-05, under the following headings: 
(1) W. Dérpfeld: Architecture. (Six plates; fifteen cuts.) 

Describes buildings in triangle of streets north of lower Agora, house of Attalos 
the Consul, the middle and upper Gymnasia, the Greek theatre on the Acropolis 
and tumuli on the Kaikos plain. The house of Attalos was built outside the walls 
at the beginning of the regal period and rebuilt by the consul in the second century 
after Christ. The Gymnasia are a continuation of the work of 1902-03, not as yet 
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completed. Further investigation of the theatre has thrown important new light on 
its history, and on the Greek theatre in general. The tumuli are shown to be the 
tombs of Pergamene kings of the Roman period. 

(2) H. Hepding: Inscriptions. (Eleven cuts.) 

Publishes 153 inscriptions, of which the most important are No. 4, relating to the 
political services of Diodoros Pasparos in 127 B.c., and No. 8, a series of public 
resolutions with reference to his activity as a Gymnasiarch. The list comprises twenty- 
one decrees, ten dedications, sixty-seven honorary inscriptions, and nine sepulchral. 

(3) H. Hepding: Isolated finds. (Plate; fourteen cuts.) 

Sculptures include a head of Herakles, a torso of Herakles Epitrapezios, part of a 
Poseidon resembling one at Eleusis, and an ideal figure of a youth. Other finds are: 
Marble table-legs and architectural fragments; terracottas, pottery, lamps, and objects 
in various materials; nearly all are of the Hellenistic period. 

(4) W. Kolbe: Lists of ephebi. 

Publishes over 100 additional fragments, dating from various periods, not, as was 

previously supposed, all from 133 B.C. 
2. J. Kirchner: ZG. ii. 1194. 
Shows Finlay’s copy of this inscription to be more accurate than Béckh’s or 


Martha’s (the latter given in Corpus). 
H. B. W. 





NUMISMATIC. 


Nomisma (Berlin: Mayer and Miller). Part 1. 1907. 

This is the first number of a new periodical edited by Dr. H. Von Fritze and 
Dr. H. Gaebler. It will contain numismatic essays dealing with ancient coins, no doubt 
chiefly of the Greek and Roman series, and I understand that it will appear from time 
to time, but not at fixed intervals. The present part contains an interesting study of 
the coins of Sestos by Von Fritze and an article on Beroia by Gaebler. The two 
editors in combination also contribute a paper on Terina, which is, in part, a criticism 
of Dr. Regling’s elaborate monograph on the coinage of this town. The money of 
Terina well deserves, if only on artistic grounds, the minute attention that has, of late, 
been bestowed on it. omisma is well printed and illustrated. It has the same, or 
nearly the same, format as the Berlin Corpus of coins. One advantage of this is visible 
in the plates, each of which contains a greater number of coins, or at any rate of 
specimens less crowded together, than the plates of the ordinary numismatic periodicals 
which are of small octavo size. 


The Numismatic Chronicle. Part 3. 1907. 

Mr. M. P. Vlasto publishes nineteen rare or unpublished coins of Zarentum from 
his own collection. No. 1 is a finely preserved specimen of the archaic didrachm 
(arc. u.C. 560), with the kneeling Apollo holding in one hand a lyre and in the other 
an object usually called a plectrum, but which on this coin is clearly seen to be a 
flower (hyacinth?).—Mr. P. H. Webb continues his descriptive lists of the coins of 
Carausius.—M. A. Blanchet contributes (p. 351) a brief note on coins of the ancient 
Britons found in France. Such finds are very uncommon, and apparently only of 
isolated coins. ‘The recent finding of a stater of Cunobeline is recorded. The writer 
remarks that finds of Gaulish coins in England are also of rare occurrence, and ‘are 
mostly limited to those of Vartice and of the Aduatuci. \We may conclude that during 
the second half of the first century B.c. there was little connexion either by trade or 
otherwise between the two countries. —Short notice of Regling’s Sammlung Warren by 
G. Macdonald. 
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Rivista italiana di numismatica. Part 3. 1907. 

A. Sambon. L’aes grave Jtalico. This paper deals chiefly with the coins (bronze, 
gold and silver) inscribed ROMANO or ROMA. The writer disputes their attribution to 
Capua on historical and stylistic grounds, and on account of their usual provenance, 
He would assign the first issue of ROMANO coins in silver and bronze to B.C. 303 (not 
B.C. 338 as others have proposed). The coinage was issued to supply the requirements 
of the extensive commerce of Apulia, Samnium and Latium. It was probably. issued 
chiefly at the mint of Cales (Ca/vz), which had become a Roman colony in B.c. 334, 
and also at the mint of Arpi. There may have been mints also in Etruria, in Samnium, 
and Apulia.—L. Laffranchi. J diversi stilt nella monetazione Romana. On the Alex- 
andrian coins of Saturninus, etc.: certain specimens are declared to be modern forgeries. 
—F. Gnecchi. Afppunti di numismatica Romana. On two medallions, one of Antoninus 
Pius (‘Puellae Faustinianae’), the other of Commodus with the jugate heads of the 
Emperor and a woman in the dress of an Amazon. The female head on the latter 
medallion (a specimen of which is described in the British Museum Catalogue of Medallions) 
has been called Marcia the favourite of Commodus. Gnecchi suggests that it is Roma 


Revue numismatique. Part 3. 1907. 

A. Blanchet. eprésentations de statues sur les stateres de Corinthe. ‘The representa- 
tions of figures, in most cases presumably reproducing a sculptured original, found among 
the numerous ‘symbols’ on the autonomous staters of Corinth (B.c. 425-300) are of no 
ordinary interest. Blanchet has done well to bring together some of the more interesting 
instances, illustrated by a plate of coins, in the French collection. It is to be hoped 
that Blanchet himself, or some other worker familiar with Greek sculpture, will find 
time to work out further the identification of these figures. Each of them, indeed, 
deserves a little commentary, and it might be well in such a case to enlarge com 
siderably the photograph of each coin, and perhaps also to make a careful drawing of 
the symbol.—G. Amardel. Une trouvaille de monnaies gauloises ‘i la croix.’ A recent 
find at Castelnau d’Aude near Narbonne.—C. M. Soutzo. Jes lourdes monnaies dt 
bronze de l’Italie centrale. A criticism from several points of view of Dr. Haeberlin’s 
theories as to Italian aes grave. Some criticisms made by Regling are also endorsed.— 
Froehner. At/aritas et Laetitia. The words HILARITAS Or LAETITIA often occur on 
Imperial coins accompanying figures of goddesses. But the goddesses represented are 
not, it is shown, Hilaritas and Laetitia, but various divinities or personifications, such as 
Annona, Abundantia and Providentia. The legends A//aritas and Laetitia are thus not 
descriptive of the types, but, like the later coin-legend Gaudium Romanorum, are an 
expression of the public sentiment that prevailed, or was assumed to prevail, when the 
coins were issued. According to Froehner’s conjecture, the joyful occasion when such 
coins were struck was the safe arrival in Italy of the ships from Egypt, ‘Africa’ and 
Sicily which bore their welcome cargoes of corn for gratuitous distribution to the people. 
Laetitia—the feeling of joy—and Hilaritas—its outward expression—thus practically 
vanish from the Roman pantheon.—Blanchet compares the type on a bronze coin of 
Cos, two doves drinking from a vase, with monuments in mosaic with similar designs. 

WarWICK WROTH. 





IN MEMORIAM 


TiloMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Professor of Greek in Yale University, and Associate 
Editor of TilE CLASSICAL REVIEW, 1889-1906, and of THE CLASSICAL 
QUARTERLY, 1907. Born April 1, 1848, at Hudson, Ohio, died December 
31, 1907, at New Haven, Connecticut. 
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